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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE one event of the week which overshadows all others, 

so far as domestic politics are concerned, is the opening 

of the new Parliament. Eagerly anticipated, with very 
diverse hopes and fears, by all parties in the State, it has 
arrived at last; and next week will find us in the midst of 
a more earnest—perhaps even better—political strife than 
we have witnessed for many years. The Government have 
before them no light or easy task. Besides introducing a 
Reform Bill, they will have to deal with the Cattle Plague, 
the condition of Ireland, the Jamaica outbreak, and more 
than one important ecclesiastical question. If their difficul- 
ties are greater than those with which the Ministry of Lord 
Palmerston had.to contend, their strength is at least pro- 
portionately increased. The Liberal majority in the new 
House is estimated at 80 ; but it must be said that it is 
unsafe to rely upon this calculation, considering how many 
gentlemen now occupy places in the House of Commons who 
did not sit in the last Parliament. There are no fewer 
than 186 “new Members,” and the course which a 
considerable number of these may take is open to 
much doubt. Moreover, there is the result of the elec- 
tion petitions—which, at the commencement of the last 
Parliament resulted in a substantial gain to the Conser- 
vatives—to be taken into account. Still, after making 
every allowance, we cannot help thinking that Earl 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone can command a strong work- 
ing majority if they pursue a thoroughly Liberal, but 
moderate, course. The proceedings in the Upper House have 


hitherto been of a purely formal character, while the 


House of Commons has done nothing, in addition to the 
swearing-in of members,. but re-elect Mr. Denison to the 
post of Speaker. The speeches delivered by the gentlemen 
who proposed, seconded, and congratulated him, were, of 
course, of a highly eulogistic character ; but the harmony of 
the occasion was somewhat marred by a failure of tact and 
courtesy on the part of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli com- 
plained with great justice that the election of the Speaker 
was both moved and seconded by Liberals, though it was 
well known that the Conservatives intended to offer no 
opposition ; and though on many previous occasions the 
obviously proper course had been adopted of choosing the 
mover and seconder from opposite sides of the House. As 
might naturally have been expected, the Speaker and 
the other members who addressed the House referred with 
deep feeling to the loss which they had sustained by the 
death of Lord Palmerston. No formal tribute was however 





paid to the deceased statesman, as Mr. Gladstone intimated | 


that a more appropriate occasion would ere long offer itself. 


When we have added that Mr. Bright inveighed, in a rather £566,000 on the army, and one of £280,000 on the navy, 





amusing speech, against the antiquated custom which compels 
hon. members to attend the Speaker's official dinners and 
levées either in court dress or uniform, we shall have said all 
that we need say about the first day’s work of the present 
House of Commons. 


The draft of the French budget has just been pre- 
sented to the Corps Législatif. Like all the similar produc- 
tions of our neighbours across the Channel, it is a very 
elaborate and ingenious document; dealing with all sorts 
of contingencies, abounding in the fairest promises, dis- 
tributing income and receipts in the most systematic 
manner—but, it must be added, leaving behind it no 
inconsiderable doubt whether its frankness is more than 
superficial, and whether its promises are ever destined to 
be realized. It is possible that we are misled by our 
prejudices;but we confess that we shall never place much 


faith in French budgets until the Minister of Finance comes’ 


down to the Chamber, and, without entangling us in the 
mazes of hypothetical and rectificatory budgets, of ordinary 
and extraordinary expenditure, tells us in a couple of 
sentences, like our own Chancellor of the Exchequer, how 
much he intends to spend, and how much he expects to 
receive. Still it cannot be denied that, so far as it goes, 
the new budget is an improvement on its predecessors, that 
it shows that M. Fould’s efforts to promote economy have 
not been unavailing, and that there is some, although it 
may be a distant, prospect of a real equilibrium between 
expenditure and income being established in France, A 
few years ago the outlay of the country was something 
like 90 millions. The estimated expenditure for 1867 is 
now only 77 millions, and it is hoped that, with the addition 
of the rectificatory budget, which will not be voted until 
next year, it will not amount to more than 81 millions. 
This will, no doubt, be a great step in advance—if it be 
realized ; but it must not be concealed that that depends 
upon a variety of circumstances which are at present 
exceedingly problematical. On the other hand, we have 
the awkward fact that the total ordinary"réyenue only 
amounts to £64,914,000, and that the différence between 
this sum and the total expenditure has to be made up from 
special and extraordinary sources of income, which may or 
may not justify the reliance which M. Fould places upon 
them. But, although we regard it as very doubtful whether, 
to use a familiar expression, both ends will be made fo 
meet in the year 1867, we are not disposed to deny that 
the budget before us bears unmistakable marks of a real 
wish on the part of the Imperial Government to bring 
about this desirable consummation. There are several 
noteworthy reductions in the estimates of expenditure, 
amongst which we may particularly specify one of 
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And although M. Fould’s plan for the creation of a Sinking 
Fund is open to considerable criticism, and will probably 
fall short of the results expected from it, it evidently 
embodies a bond-fide effort to diminish the amount of those 
national obligations which have accumulated so rapidly 
since the accession of his present Majesty to power. Upon 
the whole, the French budget must be regarded rather as 
a proof of good intentions than as anything more sub- 
stantial; but then it is no slight thing to know that a 
sense of the dangers of extravagance, and a perception of 
the advantages of economy, have at last penetrated to the 


Tuileries. 

Amongst the contents of the official Yellow Book, which 
embodies the diplomatic correspondence of the French 
Government with foreign Powers, is a very important 
despatch from the Baron de Malaret, the Minister at 
Florence. In consequence of Cardinal Antonelli having 
cast some doubts upon the faithful execution by Italy of the 
Convention of September, 1864, the Baron demanded 
certain explanations from General Della Marmora as to the 
intentions of the Italian Government. The General replied, 
as might be expected, that Victor Emmanuel intended to 
fulfil his engagements, both in the spirit and the letter, so 
far as regards non-intervention in the affairs of Rome. We 
do not attach any great significance to this, because the 
Minister who had signed the Convention could do no less 
than give such an assurance. It is more important to 
observe that the Baron de Malaret—no doubt by instructions 
from M. Drouyn de Lhuys—seized this opportunity to 
declare that France in signing the Convention intended to 
assure the co-existence in Italy of two distinct sovereignties, 
that of the Pope reduced to its present limits, and that of 
the Kingdom of Italy. It is scarcely possible to interpret 
this official intimation otherwise than as a formal warning 
that the Emperor Napoleon will not regard with indifference 
any attempt to subvert the temporal power. A great Power 
would hardly commit itself to a declaration that it meant to 
“assure” a certain state of things, without being prepared 
to take active measures in order to prevent its intentions 
being defeated. The Emperor Napoleon is evidently of 
opinion that he cannot just now safely connive—even if he 
wishes to counive—at the overthrow of the Papal sovereignty. 
Circumstances may prove too strong for him. The gravita- 
tion of Rome towards Italy may eventually prove too strong 
for resistance. When the tricolour no longer waves over 
the city, the French may gradually become indifferent to 
the encroachments of the Italians, or may even learn to 
sympathize with the aspirations of the Romans. His 
Imperial Majesty may then yield more or less willingly 
to the pressure of events. But for the present he clearly 
intends that the status quo should be maintained; and 
however their patience may be tasked, neither the Italians 
nor the Romans can safely disregard the pointed hint 
which they have now received. 


Little or nothing is at present doing in the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies, but the standing and special com- 
mittees of that assembly are preparing copious materials 
for future debates. The first attack made on the Govern- 
tment will have reference to the annexation of Lauenburg. 
The King, as we all know, has actually carried this measure 
through by his own authority, and at this moment Lauenburg 
is governed as a province of Prussia. The Liberal party in 
the Chambers contend the assent of the Parliament is 
requisite to render the annexation valid, and we have no 
doubt that they will maintain this proposition by many good 
and sufficient reasons. M. von Bismarck has, however, 
informed them in advance that the Government will take no 
notice of their remonstrances, and will not even trouble 
itself to participate in their debates. If it were worth 
while to make such a remark, we should say that this was a 
piece of rather gratuitous insolence on the part of the Count. 
But we dare say he knows his own business best ; nor 
can we help thinking that the Opposition have made a bad 
choice of this question as their first field of battle with the 
Ministry. The mode in which the annexation was accom- 
plished may have been irregular, but the acquisition of 
territory was very acceptable to the Prussians, and no great 
amount of popular enthusiasm is likely to be elicited by an 
attempt to censure a measure so flattering, in its results, to 
the national pride. In the mean time it is worth while 
noting that the people of Slesvig-Holstein are growing 
more and more vigorous in their denunéiation of M. von 
Bismarck’s designs upon their independence, and that their 


protests are at least connived at by the Austrian authorities 
in the Southern Duchy. 


The difficulty of any arrangement between France and 
the United States in reference to the evacuation of Mexico 
by the former Power has been considerably increased by 
an event which has recently occurred. Various accounts 
of this occurrence have reached us, and there is reason to 
believe that we are not yet in possession of the real facts, 
But this seems certain—a body of United States troops 
crossed the Rio Grande, assaulted and captured the town 
of Bagdad, and have persisted in their aggression in spite 
of the efforts of a French corvette which shelled the place 
vigorously while it was in their possession. It is but fair 
to add that General Sheridan, whose military command 
extends over the whole of Texas has expressed his 
disapproval of this violent outrage, and has directed his 
subordinates to preserve a strictly neutral attitude. No 
doubt, diplomatic explanations of a superficially satisfactory 
character will be exchanged between the Cabinets of 
Washington and Paris; but the whole transaction is s0 
suggestive of what would be certain to occur if the French 
army was withdrawn from Mexico before the United 
States had explicitly recognised the Emperor Maximilian, 
that Napoleon cannot afford to disregard it. Without a 
fatal loss of prestige and influence, he cannot retire from the 
position he has assumed if it be proclaimed to all the 
world that the moment his troops turn their ks the 
work on which they have been engaged for the dast four 
years is to be summarily overthrown. That hd! himself 
takes this view of the matter, and that he is not at present 
disposed to yield to the menaces of the United States, may 
be safely inferred from the fact that he has just reinforced 
his army in Mexico. His honour must, if possible, be 
saved ; and it is difficult to see how this is to be done if 
the Government of the United States persist in refusing to 
build for him the bridge across which he is amxious to 
escape, while “ filibusters” of some kind or another persist 
in offering needless and irritating proof of 
necessity for such a structure. The incide 
Grande, whatever may turn out tv be ito ral ¢ ions, 
can only tend to increase materially the complications ofa 
question already quite sufficiently difficult of olution. 
While the too impetuous partisans of Juarez doing 
their best to embroil the United States with Frafice, Mr. 
Chandler was seeking to induce the Senate #0 ¢ommit 
themselves to a hostile attitude towards England. Happily, 
the good sense of that body prevailed. The resolution for 
adopting a policy of “ non-intercourse,” in revenge for our 
refusal to pay damages for the depredations of the Alabama, 
was “tabled” by a decisive majority ; and it is, therefore, 
fair to assume that, whatever may be the views of some of 
its most violent members, that branch of the American 
Legislature which is particularly charged with the sur- 
veillance of the foreign affairs of the country, is not yet 
prepared to set at defiance all the rules and customs which 
have hitherto governed the relations of civilized nations. 












JAMAICA. 


Tue arrival of Sir H. Storks in Jamaica has been received 
with very different feelings by the various classes of the popu- 
lation. By the blacks he has been welcomed as a saviour come 
to rescue them from a reign of terror. By the whites his 
appointment is regarded not only as a “humiliation ” of Mr. 
Eyre, but as a rebuke to the English colonists, who share 
almost to a man the views of the late Governor, and devoutly 
believe that to his energy and promptitude they owe the rescue 
of their lives and property. Still it is satisfactory to know 
that the more thoughtful and intelligent of both races agree 
upon one point—the desirableness of a full and searching 
inquiry into the causes of the late riot or rebellion, and the 
measures adopted for its suppression. The negroes have ® 
reason, which is too obvious to require stating, for looking to 
England for the justice which they have not obtained from the 
governing class in the island. On the other hand the whites 
appear perfectly sensible that the state of things which existed 
before the recent outbreak cannot and ought not to be 4 tored 
Every one concurs in denouncing the constitution whch has 
just been surrendered into the hands of her Majesty,’and 12 
condemning the conduct of the Assembly, the only creditable 
act of whose life seems to have been the suicide by which 1 





was terminated. According to the special correspondent of the 
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Times, it was universally hated or despised. Its members 
were, with few exceptions, self-seeking, ignorant, and violent. It 
did nothing but job and wrangle. It was incapable of striking 
out any policy, and had little time to spare, from angry disputes 
and selfish intrigues, for the more useful but less interesting 
work of legislation. It seems, like our metropolitan vestries, 
to have represented neither the intelligence, the property, nor 
the masses of the population; but to have been the mere 
creature and organ of a clique who manipulated it for their own 
profit. We are not surprised that when representative Govern- 
ment has come to such a pass as this, even an Anglo-Saxon 
community should rejoice over its extinction, and pray for 
the mild despotism of Queen Victoria’s rule. That they are 
well advised in so doing we cannot doubt. Representative 
institutions are not adapted to a country divided very unequally 
between two different, and we must now add, hostile races. 
One of these must become predominant, and whichever that 
may be, it will too certainly abuse its power in the oppression 
of the other. No one can seriously pretend that even the 
better sort of whites are, under existing circumstances, and in 
their present temper, fit to be trusted with the government of 
the blacks; and very few Englishmen would wish to see their 
own countrymen handed over to the tender mercies of another 
and inferior race, especially at a moment when that race is 
exasperated, and we fear justly, by the treatment which they 
have lately received. Whether the negroes of Jamaica have 
hitherto entertained any idea of setting up a black republic, 
and converting the island into another Hayti, is a question 
upon which we suspend our opinion during the inquiries of the 
Commission. But we are convinced that such schemes would 
soon be formed, and that attempts would soon be made to 
carry them into execution, if we once had sitting in Kingston 
an assembly mainly elected by negroes. In some quarters, 
which we need not particularly specify, there seems a strange 
desire to try this dangerous experiment; we might almost add 
that there appears to be a perverse wish to give the black his 
turn of unjust ascendancy over the white. That, however, is 
not the wish of the country at large, or of any beyond a small 
section of those who have been most energetic in calling for 
inquiry into the’conduct of Mr. Eyre and the military 
officers under-igecommand. We are determined that the 
inhabitants of Jamaica, of both races and of all.colours, shall 
be governed justly. But, afterall, blood is thicker than water; 
and we have no intention to place a minority of Englishmen, 
however inGonsiderable, at the mercy of a majority of ignorant 
and semi-savage negroes. Philanthropy is very well in its 
place, but, like many other good things, it requires to be kept 
within bounds ; and those bounds are certainly passed when we 
are asked to make Englishmen a subject race in an English island. 
Indeed, although it is not only proper, but necessary, to replace 
Governor Eyre by Sir H. Storks, and to send out a Commission 
of inquiry, there can be no doubt that both measures are 
attended with some inconveniences. They must tend to bring 
the authority of the local Government into contempt with 
the negroes, and to foster a spirit of insubordination, which it 
may, and probably will, take some trouble to check. We have 
deliberately incurred this risk rather than suffer a great wrong 
to pass unpunished. But the policy we have pursued is fraught 
with embarrassment and danger, which can only be averted 
by a strong and resolute Government, wielding sufficient force 
to inspire respect, and suppress at once the least movements of 
rebellion. A Government at once powerful and conciliatory— 
equally ready to redress real grievances and to suppress seditious 
clamours—can, however, only be supplied int the person of an 
English statesman acting under the direct authority of the 
English Crown. For our own part, we trust that no attempt 
will be made to maintain even the shadow of a Legislative 
Assembly in Jamaica. Our proper course is to appoint the 
best man we can find as Governor, and then give him absolute 
power, and impose upon him entire responsibility. Such a 
man, Or a succession of such men, may eventually succeed in | 
reconciling the two races; in subduing the spirit of caste, 
which is too powerful amongst the higher, in raising the 
standard of intelligence amongst the lower. But it would be 
hopeless to expect either result from the working of consti- 
tutions which would either come to a dead lock, because two 
hostile parties were so evenly balanced that neither could carry 
any measure; or would become the hateful instrument of 
Oppression in the hands of the dominant class. 

The news from Jamaica by the last mail is not very important 
or very interesting. The island was perfectly tranquil, 
ete ae rumours of impending insurrections were freely circu- 
ms - There does not seem, however, to be any real foundation 
. them ; but, on the other hand, we see no ground for 
adopting the theory that they were invented by the whites in 


order to justify the mercilessness of their late proceedings. The 
fact is, that the notion of those proceedings requiring justifica« 
tion does not seem‘to have yet entered the heads of any consider- 
able portion of the English residents. Rightly or wrongly, 
they are unanimously of opinion that the colony was and is 
sleeping on a volcano; that the outbreak at Morant Bay was 
to have been the commencement of a general massacre, and 
that Governor Eyre’s measures were absolutely requisite to 
save them from the danger by which they were menaced. 
They have not yet furnished us with anything that can be 
called evidence of such designs having been entertained by 
the negroes. Indeed, when they profess to adduce proofs of 
their assertions, the failure to make out a case is almost 
ludicrous. Still it is not impossible that evidence may be 
forthcoming, and until the Commissioners have ascertained 
that it does not exist, we owe so much respect to the universal 
convictions of the English in the colony, as to suspend our 
judgment on the point. 

in the mean time, it is satisfactory to be assured, on 
competent authority, that the number of negroes put 
to death has been grossly exaggerated; and that there 
is little or no foundation for the disgusting stories of 
woman-flogging which excited so much indignation both in thig 
country and on the Continent. Enough, however, still 
remains undisputed to involve Mr. Eyre and his adversaries 
in the heaviest guilt, unless they can show clearly that they 
acted under the pressure of an imperative necessity. Admitting 
that the transaction at Morant Bay was not a riot, but the 
commencement of a rebellion—conceding that it was quite 
right to resort, in the latter case, to the sternest and most 
summary measures—we still cannot understand how it is 
possible to justify the slaughter which took place in more than 
one district nearly three weeks after the Governor himself had 
pronounced the rebellion to be at an end. Curiously enough, 
no one in Jamaica seems to think this point worth clearing up, 
or to be struck with the discrepancy between Mr. Eyre’s acts 
and declarations. Even if we accépt the assertion of Mr. 
Bowerbank, that the negroes throughout the island would have 
risen at the approach of the rebels, we cannot make out why 
it should have been thought necessary or allowable to shoot 
them down after any danger of propagandism on the part of 
Paul Bogle and his band had been stopped by the most 
efficacious means. All this will be for the Commission to 
look into; and we only advert to it now in order to show how 
very little of the ground is covered even by the most confident 
assertions of the friends and advocates of Governor Eyre. Let 
us suspend our judgment by all means; but let us at the same 
time keep steadily before us the points on which we require 
information and explanation, On one of these points, we 
regret to say that obscurity is being gradually dispelled in 
the most disagreeable manner. The more we hear in reference 
to the condemnation and execution of Gordon, the more evident 
it becomes that he was put to death without legal ground or 
warrant. He may have been a dangerous, he was no doubt a 
most disagreeable and turbulent man; but there is not a frag- 
ment of proof that he was engaged in a treasonable conspiracy. 
We are indeed warned by the Colonial Standard not to place 
faith in a certain report of his trial, said “to have been 
sent in for publication in some Chameroyzow organ.” 
But this warning cannot apply to the authentic report 
which appeared in the Times, and which had appended 
to it the very documents, which, according to the colonial 
journal, were wanting in the one whose authenticity it 
questioned. We are compelled to believe that in the former 
report we have a correct account of the hearsay and gossip on 
which a man was hanged. No one in England—not even a 
Conservative organ in the press—has yet ventured to say that 
the verdict and sentence were supported by the rubbish, mis- 
called evidence, produced on Gordon’s trial. Every attempt to 
strengthen the case against him breaks down so utterly that 
it only adds to our conviction that no case exists. For instance, 
we are now told that a list of 150 names, amongst which were 
those of Paul Bogle and other prominent “ rebels,” has been 
discovered amongst Gordon’s papers; and we are asked at once 
to jump to the conclusion that this document must be con- 
nected with the rebellion. But why should not the signatures 
in question have been intended for annexation to some per- 
fectly legitimate petition? There is not the least indication of 
their significance furnished by the document itself. Passion 
and prejudice must have completely got the better of men’s 
reason, when they could lay the slightest stress on a paper of 
this kind, much less accept it as proof that the person in whose 
possession it was found was guilty of treason. A community 
whom fear and hatred have for a time rendered insensible 
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against itself. The more insight we obtain into the actua 
state of feeling in Jamaica, the greater reason we find for 
approving the policy of her Majesty’s Government, in sending 
out a Commission of Inquiry, and in replacing Mr. Eyre by 
an experienced soldier and an able administrator like General 


Storks. 








MORE IRISH NATIONALITY. 


Amons the various sections into which Irish members were 
accustomed to divide, there was one clique which took the 
name of “ Independent Opposition.” This body were the lineal 
representatives of the policy or impolicy of that dog whose 
jealousy in a manger caused him to be shown up to the world in 
a proverb. The gentlemen composing it had some half-dozen 
unripe schemes,and thought to coerce the Government until their 
pet grievances were attended to, by simply putting obstructions, 
as it were, upon the line. They took a long time to see their 
own absurdity, and in truth only became sensible when 
they found they were impotent. The manner of their present 
proceedings is scarce an improvement on their former diver- 
sions. Perhaps of all the platform performances that have 
taken place since the days of the Chartists, that which was 
held in the Dublin Rotunda last week was the most vicious, 
intemperate, and reprehensible. Aldermen are usually sup- 
posed to be sound citizens and honest supporters of the Queen 
and quiet. They are not generally of the lean and Cassius 
order. Conspiracy and turtle have never been associated. 
They are held to have given substantial tokens of loyalty to 
the State, which protects their goods, chattels, and portly 
persons from disturbance or invasion. But an Irish alder- 
man is unlike any other civic functionary of the same 
standing. He has sympathies with Wat Tyler. At a 
moment when his country is threatened with insurrection, 
and that exciting topics may act like flame upon gun- 
powder, he chooses to disport the hottest patriotism to an 
audience already roused to fever height. In his every word 
they recognise a license to do what they perceive he is more 
than half inclined to preach. “The law robs and exter- 
minates the people; the people naturally hate and defy the 
law,” says Alderman Dillon, M.P., at the meeting of the pseudo 
** National ” Association. Another speaker, a dean, considers 
Fenianism more dangerous than criminal. The Government 
were accused of jury-packing at the contemporary state trials, an 
accusation not brought against them save in a few exceptional 
instances, even by the prisoners. Alderman Peter Paul 
M‘Sweeny hints of a revolution in the (paulo-post) future, and 
is very eloquent upon “elements of discord,” ‘‘ trumpets,” and 
the other materials of windbagism, which compose the flatulent 
repertory of suchorators. Discretion, indeed, and the decencies 
of legitimate discussion, are flung aside in a way that would be 
at any other time laughable, but which at present we must 
regard as alarming. The expression of approval elicited from 
the audience indicated truly their sentiments. Cheers and 
applause greeted every abuse of England, and the fulsome praise 
lavished at our expense upon the United States, was followed 
by every demonstration of delight. The latter was the land of 
hope from whence assistance might momentarily arrive. From 
us nothing could be got; we were tried and found wanting; 
the writing on the wall was dead against us. Dean O’Brien 
announced himself literally an apostle of dissatisfaction, and 
the dirty disciples who at the words enlisted in the same 
service, immediately vociferated their faith in his doctrine. He 
spoke in a style highly unbefitting his cloth of “ unextinguishable 
hatred” towards the Saxon. It is certainly harassing to have 
this going on simultaneously with the infection of revolt: which 
we are now doing our best to remedy. We might expect the 
strongest sympathy and support from men of the social position 
of the leaders of this association. We might with reason trust 
that, in a crisis like the present, even the most factious would 
stand to the existing power when all the horrible disorders of a 
sans-culotte revolution seemed positively imminent. Instead of 
that expectation being realized, we find them exulting in the 
difficulty of our situation. 
class are being preserved with the rest. 
aldermanic Fenians. The suicidal stupidity of this business 
is only comparable to its scandalous abuse of the liberty 
of free speech. No one is benefited by it, and nothing 
can be shown for it except probably more victims for informers 
to sell. This is not the time to agitate the appointment of 
gaugers, to set the tenant on for potting his landlord, to rouse 
Protestant and Catholic to bigotry, to move still further the 
vexed passions of a people already tampered with, and sworn 
almost to insurrection. At a moment when the security of 





They forget that they and their | 
There should be no | 


opening up every old sore. We have spoken of Ireland as a 
country requiring careful and tender handling, but we have no 
hesitation in saying that if half-informed politicians—very 
“ green” liverymen with a taste for tall talk—were reduced for 
a while to silence, the progress of the nation would be 
materially accelerated. They are veritable stop-gaps, either to 
improvement or enlightenment. Prophets but of evil, croakers 
who reject the smallest crumbs of comfort, they positively 
appear to exult in the turmoil that gives them a theme for a 
speech. There is no ground whatever upon which their 
conduct can be excused. They are accessories to disaffection 
before the fact. The professional patriots of the Irish People 
at least made a living out of their work, but the amateur 
grievance-mongers, who sow the seed of treason-felony broad- 
cast, will manage in due course to save their own proper and 
important persons. It is the greatest pity they do not per- 
manently reside in that country to which their aspirations are 
so vehemently directed. We could very well spare them. 
They possess to a considerable degree the powers of inco- 
herent bombast which distinguish the orators of an American 
“Caucus.” Their periods read incomplete without a “ tiger ” 
ora “bully.” Fortunately, we believe that in the as#umption 
of a name to which they have no title, they also imitate their 
Yankee paragons. They have no more claim to be éohsidered 
the “ National ” Association of Ireland than the three tailors 
of Tooley-street had to dub themselves the people of England. 
Major O’Reilly, Mr. Arthur Dease, and Sir Henry Barron 
withdrew very curtly and significantly from them. The wonder 
is that any one of brains or quality could belong to an 
association which ignores common sense whenever it appears 
in public. Even if their views were not impracticableyand we 
admit that some of them are worth considering, the outrageous 
indiscretion of urging them at this hour is beyond: measure 
mischievous. We understand that one gentleman has been 
allotted the parliamentary carriage of the proceedings. There 
is a motto concerning the attitude of a cock upom_his own 
demesne which would be specially applicable to the of the 
“ National” Association. They have full swing favour in 
the Rotunda, but Mr. Speaker and the Commons® se a 
very different and a more discriminating audience. -Gheers for 
flighty sentences are.scarce at Wostmiuster, and iekent and 
universal fit of coughing is not an unusual mane eb to 


a Demosthenic effort. Nor will it help the cause oy ¢@uses of 
this association to commit themselves to excited fi en. A 


Spooner for all Ireland would be the most unmitigated bore 
that ever entered the hall of William Rufus, Ireland is yet 


far from knowing what is good for her. It is extraordinary 
how her people never get a surfeit of patriots. . In England 


the smallest borough would reckon them up, and (if they 
did not bribe profligately) would cast out im half an 
hour. The argument ab ovo would be against 4 m, the 
inexorable logic of moribund cats, and the virtue whieh the 


gardener in the spelling-book discovered in stones, «Jb is hard 
to write very patiently on this subject. To see a fine peasantry 
deluded by vain fooling into a dock or a prison is a disagreeable 
thing. The priests alone could deter those du and, we 
regret to write it, many of that body have elected: to join this 
Association. How a Christian minister, with the-imbérests of 
his flocks at heart, can reconcile such an alliance with his 
duty, is a question we do not care to discuss just now, but, if 
our words reach any of them, we would earnestly Gall their 
attention to the unmistakable bias of the “ National ” Associa- 
tion, which, in tone, object, and eloquence, is but a slight degree 
removed from the congressional farces played in New work by 
O’Mahony and his companions. 








THE DUKE OF SOMERSET AND CAPTAIN OOLES. 


GENERALLY speaking, the public does not much interest itself 
in the squabbles of Government departments, It leaves secre- 
taries and clerks to fight out their own quarrels, and allows 4 
Board to dominate, in virtue of its title, over all the stools. A 
martinet chief may, for the most part, play his fantastic tricks 
without any other result than making angels weep and gub- 


ordinates laugh. But the Duke of Somerset has, during the 


law and property is imperilled, this numskull cabal commences _ 


last week, carried the presumption on public indifference 4 
little too far. He has dismissed Captain Ooles from any con- 
cern with our future turret-ships. This is much as if Rowland 
Hill had been expelled from the Post-offiee when penDy 
postage was to be introduced, or as if Miss Nightingale 
had been thrust forth from the Scutari. Hospital went 
to reorganize. And the reason assigned is mueh the 
same as would huve been available in these cases.. Oapta!™ 
Coles has spoken disrespectfully of the department. He has 
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not co-operated cordially with the Comptroller. He has 
offered what his superiors call a “ disingenuous statement” of 
the obstacles they have persistently put in his way. He has 
gone so far as to “ make reflections on officers employed under 
the Board of Admiralty.” All these crimes are alleged against 
him in an official letter signed by Mr. Romaine, the Secretary 
of the Board. And the penalty is conveyed in the same 
document. My Lords “have cancelled the order which had 
been given for allowing him the opportunity of inspecting and 
advising upon the plans for a sea-going turret-ship, which have 
now been completed.” 

This is certainly the most remarkable piece of red-tape 
impertinence which has ever been brought before the public. 
Its coolness takes away one’s breath Here is a Board which 
is charged with the defence of England, and the maintenance 
of her naval supremacy. <A distinguished professional man 
introduces a fundamental improvement, which, after full trial 
by experiment, is adopted by America, by Russia, by Den- 
mark, by Italy, and by the South American States which are 
in actual war. Experience, in the opinion of the most skilful 
and unprejudiced authorities, has proved that it will give 
unquestionable superiority to the Power which employs it 
over that which does not. Its inventor, thus recognised by 
foreign Governments, presses upon his own Government the 
importance of his system. After half a dozen years of official 
snub, delay, excuse, and neglect, he is at last told that an 











| 


| 


official—his open rival—will be directed to design a vessel to | 


try the capabilities of the principle, and that he, the inventor, 
shall be allowed to see the official plans when made. Nothing 
is heard for months of the official plans, and the inventor 
appeals to the public. The result is that he is informed that 
he shall not be allowed to have any further concern with his 
invention at all! But then the public will ask, Is “ Hamlet ” 


to be played with the part of Hamlet left out, or is the play | 


not to be played because the manager thinks the Hamlet 
disagreeably forward at rehearsal? Is the Coles system to 
be carried out by Mr. Reed, Captain Coles’s opponent and 
rival, or is it to be discarded from the British navy because 
Captain Coles has made unpleasant reflections on Mr. Reed, 
and Mr. Reed earwigs the Duke of Somerset? Is England— 

in. either alternative—to be placed at a fatal 
disadvantage against her possible foes, because a tetchy peer 


feels offended at the strictures of a man whom he dislikes and | 


has tried to extinguish, but who will not be extinguished, and | ment has not strength enough on other points to be able to 


whom the public insists on supporting ? 
Our readers have had the facts of Captain Coles’s treatment 





too often before them to need that they should now be recalled | 
in detail. The broad fact stands unimpeachable, that what | 
other nations have got, through Captain Coles’s invention, and | 


manufactured in our own private yards, we have not got, either 
from our public or private yards, for no reason but that the 
Admiralty has refused to order it. We have one or two turret- 


discreditable evasion, the Admiralty was forced by public 
opinion, above a year ago, to request Captain Coles to design 
a vessel for such a purpose. He did so; and a Board, to whose 
proceedings he was refused access, reported, in June last, that 
the experiment should be made, but with a larger vessel than 
that to which Captain Coles had been limited. Surely, then, 
the natural course would have been to direct Captain Coles to 
design the ship so recommended. But no such course was 
adopted by the Admiralty. They withdrew the matter from 
him, transferred it to Mr. Reed, whose credit is pledged that 
the Coles principle shall not succeed, they promised that 
Captain Coles should at least see the design when made, and 
now, ona frivolous pretext, they withdraw even that promise! 
We say on a frivolous pretext, for most frivolous, in the 
opinion of every rational man, it is. Captain Coles had from 
the date of his first connection with the Admiralty reserved 
right, “by means of lectures, models, publications, and other- 
wise, to prove the great utility, value, and economy of his 
invention, by way of diffusing and extending the reputation 
thereof.” And his letter to the press, which drew down the 
Admiralty rebuke and dismissal, was nothing more than a fair 
exercise of this specially stipulated condition. It certainly did 
happen that, in order to show the great utility, value, and 
economy of his invention, he was obliged to resort to com- 
parisons, and to contrast the equal speed achieved, and arma- 
ment carried, by the vessels built on his principle with those 
of vessels of three-fifths more tonnage and a half more horse- 
power, which had been built recently by our Admiralty. It 
did also happen, that as an organ of Mr. Reed in the press had 
commended the vessels constructed by that gentleman, and by 


comparison disparaged Captain Coles, he was obliged to recall 
some of the well-known failures of the official constructor to 
which we have from time to time been obliged to draw attention 
in this journal. And it is unfortunately impossible for any 
one writing of Mr. Reed’s opportunities and results to help 
adverting to the fact that he has built the worst and slowest 
boats, considering the means at his disposal and the confident 
assurances of what he was to achieve, which the Admiralty 
has lately turned out. All this is mere matter of fact and 
figure, which is known to every one who has any interest in 
the subject, which has been repeatedly published, and to which 
Captain Coles was fully entitled to refer. But as a merit had 
been made of Mr. Reed having completed so many of his own 
vessels since his appointment, Captain Coles went on to say, 

“Give me a hundredth part of the encouragement and assist- 

ance Mr. Reed is given, and I think we could turn out a sea- 

going ship with as much despatch as the Pallas or Bellerophon, 

and insure her being in her way as great a success as the Royal 

Sovereign has been in hers.” Such is the “ disingenuous 

statement,” such are the “reflections on officers employed 

under the Board of Admiralty,” which the Board resents by 

dismissing an inventor from superintendence of his own 

invention. 

The public will draw two inferences from the action of the 
Admiralty. The first is that Captain Coles’s statements have 
been painfully true, else they could not have stung so deeply, 
and irritated to such a pitch of blind madness. The second is 
that a Board which can thus act, and thus, at the cost of the 
public, resent notices drawn to its acts, is one which needs 
reform quite as pressingly as the state of the representation. 
The Duke of Somerset has in some respects proved himself an 
excellent chief of a department. His appointments in the 
service have generally been good. But it is no use having 
good captains and lieutenants in ships, if we have not ships in 
which we can dare to send them to meet an enemy. And his 
grace’s freedom from the influence of favouritism in the matter 
of naval promotion, is of small profit to us if in the matter of 
shipbuilding he is guided by parasites by whom he is 


‘* As tenderly led by the nose 
As asses are.” 


The Whigs have not generally been famed for administrative 
energy, or readiness to adopt improvements. But the Govern- 


afford a defeat on this. And if this question comes before the 
House, as come it certainly will, it is impossible thai they can 
escape defeat. There are in their ranks a sufficient number of 
men who know the truth, and who are too indignant at the 
paltry and shuffling manner in which Captain Coles has been 
trifled with, and the great interests of the country sacrificed, to 
permit them in such a matter to back party at the cost of 


; principle. The Duke of Somerset has, perhaps fortunately, at 
ships, partly ordered by the Admiralty, partly bought by | 


Government to compromise an international dispute; but we | 
have none that profess to be sea-going vessels. After years of | 


length brought matters to a crisis. But when the public sees 
the temper of a Whig duke on one side, and the national 
honour and safety on the other, any one can prophesy the 
result, And if the Government determines to back the wrong- 
headed duke, it will be so much the worse for the Government, 
that will be all. 








THE RINDERPEST NOT SMALL-POX. 


“ Whoever will compare the appearance, progress. and 
fatality of the small-pox with what is remarked by writers of 
authority—Ramazzini, Lancisi, and other observers—relative 
to the contagious distemper among horned cattle, will not be 
at a loss one moment to determine whether the disease be an 
eruptive fever like unto small-pox or not.” * These are the 
statements of an English physician, who wrote upon the 
murrain which attacked our cattle about a hundred years ago. 
How do they bear upon the opinions at present prevalent 
among some members of the profession? The theory has been 
broached, that the cattle plague is nothing more nor less than 
small-pox, and it has found numerous advocates. Mr. Ceely, 
of Aylesbury, and Dr. Murchison, have been its chief 
supporters, and it must be confessed that they have 
based their hypothesis upon very powerful arguments. The 
question of the nature of the disease is one of the utmost 
moment to the country, and therefore any facts which appear 
to solve it deserve the most careful. consideration. For if the 
rinderpest be a disease whose nature we understand, there is 
some hope of a remedy for it; and if it be modified small-pox 
as is asserted, then we have also a preventive. The theory, 





* Dr. Layard in an ‘Essay on the Contagious Distemper among the Horned 
Cattle.” 1757. 
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therefore, which has been promulgated is worthy of an 
examination. Already more than 107,000 cattle have been 
attacked by the plague, and the proportion of infected 
animals continues to increase, the number attacked during the 
week ending January the 30th being 12,842. This is certainly 
a fearful state of things, and one in which we hail with satis- 
faction the very faintest prospect of deliverance. But the 
query suggests itself, is not this prospect a visionary one P 
are we not deceiving ourselves in listening to the voice 
which is now raised in our encouragement? Let us see, 
then, how far the new theory is supported by an impartial 
investigation of facts. Dr. Murchison and Mr. Ceely tell us 
that this disease is small-pox, and that it may be prevented by 
vaccination; that now the finishing touch is being put to the 
grand picture, whose outlines were drawn by Jenner’s masterly 
pencil ; in a word, that the nature of the relation between small- 
pox and cow-pox is being cleared up. Just, these eminent 
observers tell us, as small-pox assumes two distinct types in man, 
so it does in the cow; but hitherto we have recognised only one 
of its varieties in cattle, and now we have it present in these 
animals in its more malignant type. What are the arguments 
in favour of this doctrine? Following the somewhat vague but 
still valuable opinions of Layard, and Ramazzini, Lazoni, 
Ceely and Murchison, who have made abundant inquiries 
themselves, are convinced that the cattle plague presents the 
same symptoms and the same destruction of tissues as are 
observed in human small-pox. Small-pox in man is eminently 
a contagious skin disease, which, after a certain definite period, 
exhibits a number of pustules. The eruption in rinderpest, 
when it is present, partakes also of the pustular form. In 
both diseases there are pains in the loins, running from the 
nostrils, and a typhoid, feverish condition. The anatomical 
injuries to the lining membrane of the digestive canal and its 
continuations seem likewise to be very similar in the two 
maladies; then we find in both, inflammation of the mucous 
membranes of the air-passages and intestine, dark-coloured 
blood, and livid patches. <A peculiarly offensive odour is evolved 
in both diseases; they are both decidedly contagious, and in 
the two there are periods of “ incubation,” during which the 
poison is as it were being developed in the blood prior to its 
external exhibition. These, however, are not the only facts. 
One of the Government veterinary inspectors, while making a 
post-mortem examination of an animal which had died of cattle 
plague, inflicted upon himself a slight dissection wound; after 
the period usual in vaccination, a vesicle and pustule in 
every respect identical with those of true small-pox were 
produced. This gentleman, Mr. Hancock, was introduced by 
Dr. Quain to the members of the Pathological Society, and all 
who saw him admitted the genuine character of the pustule. 
This is certainly an important point, for it demonstrates beyond 
all question that matter from the body of an animal attacked 


S with cattle plague is capable of producing in the human 


subject a true small-pox pustule. It is Dr. Murchison’s 
strongest argument; but he has others also powerful. It 
appears that cattle in India are constantly attacked by a 
disease of an eruptive and contagious character, to which the 
natives have given the name of mhata. A curious circumstance, 
too, in connection with this is, that they give a similar desig- 
nation to the small-pox of the human subject. Now, the 
* matter” of this pustular disease in the Indian cattle has been 
used to inoculate children, and it has invariably given rise 
either to cow-pox or severe or mild small-pox. This is a fact 
much dwelt upon by the supporters of the new doctrine, 
and,so far as we can see, with justice. Up to this we have 
been speaking of the evidence put forward in support of the 
a& priort argument. However, since the publication of Dr. 
Marchison’s first papers, a number of communications from 
cattle proprietors have been received by him, and these announce 
one or two startling corroborations of the theory. One of 
these states that Mr. Tweedy, the chairman of the Truro 
Waterworks, “had, a short time ago, four fine cows. Three 
are dead, all of decided cattle plague. One is alive and well. 
This one had, about three years ago, decided cow-pox..... 
This cow has beeu with the diseased ones throughout.” Another 
letter relates how, in a herd of sixteen cows, ten of which 
were vaccinated and six not, the latter were destroyed by 
plague, while the ten are still healthy. A third communica- 
tion affirms that, in a herd of cows which had suffered from 
cow-pox during the summer, a beast (not a cow) was attacked 
with rinderpest, and “was three days among the other cattle 
in a court,” after which it died, but without infecting any of the 
cows with the disease. 
Having reviewed the arguments in favour of Dr. Murchison’s 
case—and they are certainly strong ones—we may now turn to 
the other side, and consider a few of the objections. These 
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have been clearly laid down by Dr. Fairman, of Edinburgh, and 
Dr. Sanderson, one of the members of the late Commission ; and 
in a leading article in the Daily Telegraph. Dr. Sanderson does 
not agree with Dr. Murchison in thinking the eruption in small- 
pox similar to that of rinderpest. He has watched it through all 
its phases, and he denies that the scabs upon the cattle are the 
consequence of the dried-up pustules, and alleges that they are 
simply portions of matter exuded from the glands of the skin. 
He asserts, too, contrary to Dr. Murchison’s statement, that 
there are no true vesicles at any period of the cattle plague, 
the so-called flattened vesicles which Dr. Murchison hag 
described being merely: solid elevations of the skin. It has 
been denied by other observers, too, that there are any of those 
livid spots seen in cases of human small-pox, which form so 
marked a characteristic of the cattle murrain. An anonymous 
writer in the Medical Times has pointed out other important 
circumstances, viz., that the peculiar odour in cases of small-pox 
proceeds from the skin, while in rinderpest it comes chiefly 
from the mouth; and that small-pox, as it presents itself in 
sheep, is entirely different in its characteristics from the cattle 
plague. To us this last fact—if it be one at all—tends strongly 
to shake Dr. Murchison’s hypothesis. The cow and the sheep 
are animals of the same order, and of the same general 
anatomical construction; if, then, small-pox in the latter presents 
all those features by which it is known in the human being, 
why does it not do so also in the former? We fear the sup- 
porters of the new doctrine can not get over this. But, unhappily 
for the prospect of annihilating the plague, a more potent 
argument than any of those we have here put before our 
readers is the undoubted fact that cows which have had cow- 
pox may be infected by and even perish of the rinderpest. We 
say undoubted fact, for it has been declared in black and white, 
in a letter to the Medical Times, by Dr. John Fairman, who 
writes :—“‘In a large herd on one of the farms I visited, 
the cow-pox had prevailed extensively during the autumn apd 
onwards of the past year; there have been six cases of the 
cattle-plague among them (three being sick at the time of my 
visit), and three of the six have died; one at least of tiie 
three, and two of those three still alive, had the cow-pox; and, 


curiously enough, one of those dead_had thea cow-pax and the 
cattle disease more severcly than the, others in either cast.” 


Our readers will perceive, therefore, that all the arguments 
of Mr. Ceely and Dr. Murchison have been met, save that 
relating to the production of the small-pox pustule by 
the dissection wound. 

We must honestly confess that, although Dr. Murchigon’s 
theory is a most seductive one, and though we feel disposed to 
give it all the weight attaching to it from the reputation of its 
accomplished supporters, it does not tally with the results 
of impartial observation. There is an effort in it to display 
elasticity. It’ is not simply the expression of a truthful 
generalization. Instead of moulding itself to the facts of 
the case, it strives to mould them to its own requirements. Its 
advocates qualify it too much. It will not satisfy unprejudiced 
reasoners to tell them that the true pustules are not developed 
in the cow, because of the nature of its skin. If it be 
admitted that in a most important essential, the analogy 
between the two maladies breaks down, then is Dr. Murchison’s 
hypothesis of “ none effect.” When, too, we have an absolute 
practical and demonstrative contradiction of the new theory, it 
is hardly to be expected that we shall place much reliance 
upon it. Indeed, Dr. Murchison himself is now convinced 
that the theory he entertained with so much hope must be 
abandoned. In a letter to the Times, he says candidly that 
the experiment of vaccination has been fairly and fully tried, 
and that, although the first accounts appeared favourable, 
there is now sufficient evidence that it confers no permanent 
protection from the plague. It is due to Dr. Murchison to say 
that, while he makes this admission, he qualifies the general 
impression of his theory, which imputes to him and Mr. Ceely 
the opinion that cattle plague and human small-pox were 
identical. ‘We merely pointed out,” he writes, “that the 
analogy between the two diseases was sufficiently close to call 
for the experimental inquiry above referred to.” 

Thus our last hope of immediate aid from medical science 
has vanished, and after seven months of the rinderpest we are 
fain to fall back upon Professor Gamgee. With tears in our 
eyes we must confess that the Professor was right, that there 
is no cure—no known cure at all events—for the cattle plague, 
and that it would have been well had we done half a year ago 
what we must do now— isolate our cattle, and stamp out the 
disease wherever it appears. In Aberdeenshire they have 
pursued this twofold policy, and the result is that the plague 
has disappeared from that great cattle-rearing county. In 
Ireland they have stopped importation—that is, they have 
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isolated their cattle from ours—and by that means have saved 
the sister country from a scourge which would have decimated 
herds and people alike; for a loss that falls lightly upon us 
would have been ruin to her. The Government has no choice 
now but at once to stop the transfer of cattle, and to order the 
destruction of every animal infected. For the method by 
which owners are to be compensated we have the successful 
example of Aberdeen. Of course there will be selfish owners 
of cattle in districts not yet affected who will protest against 
an attempt to stop the removal of cattle, because it will inter- 
fere with their own interests—rather with their short-sighted 
view of their interests. But their protests must not be regarded 
fora moment. The time has come when we have left but one 
hope, and nothing must be permitted to interfere with our 
prospect of realizing it. 








THE SUNDAY SCIENCE MOVEMENT. 


WE must enter an immediate protest against the officious 
zeal of the persons, whoever they are, who have been able to 
put their hands to no more convincing weapon in their contest 
with the Sunday League than an obsolete Act of Parliament. 
It shows little faith in the justice of a cause when its supporters 
appeal to the argument of might; and we may add that it 
evinces as little policy as faith. If the “ Sunday Evenings 
for the People” had been left to run their natural course, the 
probability is that they would either have resolved themselves 
into a weekly performance of sacred music, free from the virus 
of scepticism, or would have disappeared altogether. There 
must have been an uneasy sense on the part of the Committee 
of the inability of science to “draw” when they found it 
necessary to back it up with the strains of Handel and 
Mozart, and the voices of Miss Rose Hersee with her female 
companions, and Mr. Montem Smith with his male companions. 
It is to be presumed that as soon as the “ Evenings” had ceased 
to “ pay,” they would have been abandoned, But in any case the 
very worst thing that could have been done was to oppose them 
with anything that bore the appearance of persecution. It was 
the surest. way to give them an importance greater than they 
could “Have attained of ‘themselves. Nay, however evil their 
tendency, and however designed to sap the foundations of those 
religious principles in which we trust the great majority of our 
countrymen still have faith, it was the very way to put them 
in the right, and to enlist in their behalf the sympathies of 
men, who while they regretted their aim, would yet stand by 
them, in defence of that tolerance and that freedom of opinion 
whose essence and vitality consist in the fact that they are the 
right, not of this sect or of that—not of orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy, or the belief or unbelief which cannot be attributed to 
any “ doxy ” whatever—but of all. 

It seems doubtful who are the parties who have evoked 
from the slumber of generations the Act passed in the 
thirty-ninth year of the reign of King George III. against 
keeping open a disorderly house on the Sunday evening for 
the discussion of texts of Holy Scripture, and the performance 
of music by professional singers, and for taking money at the 
doors. At first, this impolitic proceeding was attributed to 
the Lord’s Day Observance Society; but it appears that that 
Society is able to disown it, much to its credit. The question, 
however, has been raised by somebody, and before long, pro- 
bably in Easter term, the Court of Queen’s Bench will have 
to decide whether the Act applies to the “ Sunday Evenings” 
or not. If it does, then the League will go to Parliament for a 
repeal of the obnoxious statute. If it does not, the League will 
return to St. Martin’s Hall, and whatever infidel tendency its 
“ Sunday Evenings” may now have, will be neither modified nor 
mollified by the persecution their promoters have undergone— 
Just the persecution which of all kinds is the most mischievous, 
conferring the crown of martyrdom without any of its pain. 
A man desirous of notoriety might have paid something hand- 
some to have been last Sunday in the place of Mr. Kenny, the 
manager of the “ Evenings,” when he announced amidst “ loud 
cries of ‘shame’ and great excitement,” that, owing to the 
strong opposition of the Sabbatarian party, that “ Evening ” 
would be the last until the question was settled in a court of 
law; or to have been Mr. W. Shaen, solicitor, who, amid cries 
of “shame” and “ cheers,” gave a more detailed statement of 
the collision between the Sunday League and the Sabbatarians ; 
or to have stood in the shoes of Mr. Baxter Langley when he 
thrilled the hearts of the audience by telling them they were 
now called upon to defend.the right of private judgment in the 
principal law court of England—which of course added infi- 





they return to the platform from which the preposterous folly 
of some over-zealous opponent has driven them, and announce 
that the right of private judgment has triumphed. We-have 
already an earnest of the future in the subscription to a defence 
fund which, before the meeting broke up on Sunday, reached 
£250, to say nothing of the collection made at the doors, which 
amounted to several pounds. Whoever the Sabbatarian is 
who has put a soul of life under the ribs of the dead letter of 
an obsolete Act of Parliament in order to crush the League, he 
has so bungled his work as to impart life to the very movement 
which he thought to annihilate. 

For our own part we lament the “ Sunday Evenings ” as 
much as any one, and we have already expressed to our 
readers the hostile spirit in which we regard them; but we 
do not forget that one of the fundamental principles on which 
English society is based is the perfect freedom of opinion. 
England has not always carried out that principle, even in times 
when she has been very noisy in asserting it. There have 
been occasions on which very staunch advocates of liberty of 
discussion have inconsistently, unwisely, and, as it proved, 
vainly punished men, holding different views from their own, 
for exercising it. But in these days we have, as a rule, learnt 
to recognise this inconsistency, and—not in theory, but in 
practice—to repudiate the injustice of denying to others what 
we claim for ourselves. To this rule there are unhappily 
occasional exceptions. Men are found here and there who, 
like the Sabbatarian or the Sabbatarians who have raked up 
the Act of George III., are devoted adherents of liberty till 
some one contradicts their opinions, upon which they farbish 
up old legislative padlocks with which they would shut up 
the offending mouths. It is fortunate for us all that they are 
a small minority ; nay, it is fortunate for themselves that they 
are a minority whose tyranny the majority will not suffer. 
For it might happen that the ingredients of their poisoned 
chalice might be commended to their own lips—a retaliation 
they would be the first to denounce as violating the great 
principle which they themselves are so prone to violate. 

But still more fortunate for the cause they serve so unwisely 
is it that they are powerless in the result, however obstructive 
they may prove for the moment. We cannot conceal from 
ourselves the inroads scepticism is making, aided as much by 
the languidness of a half-hearted Christianity as by its own 
activity. But we have none the less faith in the vitality of 
the Christian religion and im the truth of revelation because 
Dr. Colenso has been outwitted by a Zulu, or because Professor 
Huxley rejoices in the religion of the present day—by which we 
understand the infidelity of the present day—because it sees the 
necessity of “ cherishing the noblest and most human of man’s 
emotions, by worship, ‘for the most part of the silent sort,’ at 
the altar of the Unknown and Unknowable.” We believe that 
the God of our fathers is neither unknowable nor unknown ; 
that the noblest and most human of our emotions are moved 
most deeply and most truly by the revelation He has vouch- 
safed to make to us of His Being and of His Will, as well 
as of the duties He requires from us and the future of reward 
or punishment to which, agreeably to the dictates of our 
noblest and most human emotions, He has destined us. Yet 
which of us would ask to punish Professor Huxley for having 
written this sentence for the Fortnightly Review ? or Mr. G. 
H. Lewes, his printers, and publishers, for having given it to the 
world? And—to take the accomplished believer in an “ Un- 
known and Unknowable” God as a pivot for our argument 
against the Sabbatarian or Sabbatarians who have set the 
dead law of George III. in motion against the Sunday 
League and their “ Sunday Evenings” —if no man im his 
senses would dream of burning Professor Huxley at the 
stake for having written this high-flown nonsense, or 
of skewering Mr. George Henry Lewes to his back and 
roasting him along with the Professor for aiding and abetting 
in its publication, why should there be a law to prevent 
Professor Huxley from proclaiming vivé voce on the platform 
of St. Martin’s Hall that worship of the Unknown and Un- 
knowable which he is allowed to trumpet in the pages of the 

‘ortnightly ? For the best of all reasons, because the stake is. 
out of date. Whatever our opinions, none of us like to be 
skewered and roasted ; and the same progress of enlightenment 
and justice which has drenched and scattered the fires of 
Smithfield has also put under its heel all minor forms of 
persecution. It is still competent, no doubt, to Mrs. Smith to 
regard Mrs. Williams in her private conscience as unregenerate 
because she has gone away from the Ebenezer to worship in 
the Little Bethel. But she has neither law on her side nor the 


. _ voice of society when she says that Mrs. Williams shall smart 
nitely to the dignity of their martyrdom. It is not difficult to | for her apostasy in the price of her eggs and bacon, or in some 


foresee what will be the reception of these gentlemen when | forfeiture of her social rights. So with all of us: we cannot 
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deprive each other of the free will Heaven has given us, 
and for our use of which we are responsible only to the 
Great Giver. If Professor Huxley can satisfy the longings 
of his soul by worshipping at the altar of an undefined 
Mumbo-Jumbo, let him: it is his business, not ours. And 
so if the Sunday League can disseminate infidelity by the 
aid of sacred music, and if there are fools enough to 
fall into the snare, let them: it is their business, not ours. 
But for Heaven’s sake do not let us give these people a show 
of grievance by assailing them with a beggarly persecution— 
the resuscitation of some rotten act of Parliament, probably 
not designed for them, and, if it were, only fit to be repealed, as 
an insult to the true Christian spirit of the age. It was not 
by persecuting acts of Parliament that Christianity overcame 
the paganism which for centuries oppressed it. It was by 
its innate and divine virtue—which survives to us as divine as 
when it streamed from the cross on Calvary—the grandest 
lesson—even had it sprung only from a human source—that 
the world was ever taught. If we feel that divine lesson aright, 
we shall not persecute. We shall rather be tender to those who 
scout it, and who justify Professor Huxley’s suggestion, that 
man is but a development of the Gorilla, by worshipping the 
Unknown and Unknowable. 








HUNTING CONSIDERED AS AN INFECTIOUS 
COMPLAINT. 


“ A rox-HUNT to a foreigner is strange,” says the author of 
“Don Juan,” who not only could speak from experience, but 
who also may have read, in the “ Thoughts upon Hunting” 
by Beckford—not he who was “ Vathek, England’s wealthiest 
son,” but the accomplished Peter Beckford, of whom it was 
said that he could “ bag a fox in Greek, find a hare in Latin, 
inspect his kennels in Indian, and direct the economy of his 
stables in excellent French”—an anecdote of Lord Castle- 
haven’s French guest, who, being mounted on one of the best 
horses and “ shown a fox-chase,” after having been well shaken, 
dirtied, tired, ran away with, was asked, on his return, “ Com- 
ment il avoit trouvé la chasse?” ‘‘ Morbleu! Milord,” said 
he, shrugging up his shoulders, “ votre chasse est une chasse 
diabolique!” His sentiments have been shared by many. 
Pascal could not see what it was, unless it was to drown 
thought, that should make men throw away so much time 
and pains upon a silly animal which they might buy cheaper 
in the market. Honest Sancho Panza observed to the Duke, 
“Mercy on me! what pleasure can you find, any of ye all, in 
killing a poor beast that never meant any harm?” The 
courtly Chesterfield, on the day succeeding that on which 
he had “enjoyed” a long run, asked, “If men ever hunted 
twice?” And certainly to people who, from deliberate choice 
and their own free will, and not from the obligations of stern 
necessity, decline to hunt, and are not moved to any special 
enthusiasm by the deeds or records of the hunting-field, the 
sport of Hunting ‘seems to be so far removed from the 
nature of a pastime, as to be brought within the category of 
those things wherein pain and duty are stronger ingredients 
than option and delight. It is not even to be classed with 
those pleasures that the English are said to take sadly ; for it 
is a sport that is carried through by its followers with a keen 
zest of enjoyment, which, if not genuine, is cleverly simulated. 
To do them justice, they really, in the aggregate, seem to be a 
light-hearted race, whose wild freedom of spirits is shared by 
their horses; so that the hunting-field is certain to exhibit 
mercurial vivacity in its equine members, if not in their riders. 
Indeed, from the evident delight of the steeds, it might almost 
appear to a non-hunting observer that the horsemen were 
members of a humane and anti-cruelty to animals society, who, 
at the risk of their own necks, and in the certainty of incurring 
great personal discomfort, were exercising the animals and 
taking them across country for a day’s holiday. Perhaps 
something of the “horsey” nature of the fabulous Centaurs 
may have entered the breasts of the Guy Livingstones and 
other modern Chirons, and have caused the riders to partici- 
pate in the bounding spirits of those “ coursers, than the moun- 
tain roe more fleet,” as, in the words of the laureate of “ The 
Chase,” “* With emulation fired, They stiain to lead the field, 
top the barr’d gate, O’er the deep ditch exulting bound, and 
brush The thorny-twining hedge.” Perhaps, too, some high 
motives may be mingled with the pastime, for the persons 
whom Mr. Kingsley and his school are so fond of calling “ God- 
fearing men,” are they who can thrash a bargee, fight a 
poacher, and ride across country with the foremost hounds. 

All this may be fine sport to those who like it, but to those 
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who do not, it must appear something like an amiable mad- . 
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ness. Some may take pleasure in viewing the sport, regarded 
as a mere spectacle; and may even go the length of sharing 
the pastime, provided that they can do so as did Mr. Leech’s 
snob, who pronounced of his day’s hunting, “ It was first-rate ! 
there were none of your nasty ’edges and ditches, but a good 
turnpike road all the way!” or as did Mr. Spectator, who, 
when he went out with Sir Roger de Coverley’s harriers, and 
the critical moment had arrived for his display of equestrian- 
ism, when the hare had stolen away, naively observes, “ This, 
with my Aversion to leaping Hedges, made me withdraw to a 
rising Ground, from whence I could have the Pleasure of the 
whole Chase, without the Fatigue of keeping in with the 
Hounds.” In such a safe situation, from whence a bird’s-eye 
prospect of the field might be obtained, we might so far permit 
ourselves to be carried away by the excitement of the sport as 
to share the feelings of Mr. Spectator, who, when he viewed 
the pack in full cry, says, “I must confess the Brightness of 
the Weather, the Chearfulness of everything around me, the 
Chiding of the Hounds, which was returned upon us in a 
double Eccho from two neighbouring Hills, with the Hollowing 
of the Sportsmen, and the Sounding of the Horn, lifted my 
Spirits into a most lively Pleasure, which I freely indulged 
because I was sure it was innocent.” And he left the spot, 
prepared to “prescribe the moderate use of this Exercise to 
all my Country Friends, as the best Kind of Physick for mend- 
ing a bad Constitution and preserving a good one.” Though, 
if the prescription was to be taken after the fashion set by its 
prescriber, the dose would be infinitesimal indeed. But we 
may agree with Mr. Spectator so far, that, literally, to be a 
spectator of the hunt from some “ safe situation” is the best 
method for obtaining real enjoyment from the sport. For, to 
such on-lookers and outsiders, the passion for hunting seems to 
be somewhat akin to a disease, a craving for something un- 
healthy, like to dypsomania or a thirst for intoxicants, or klep- 
tomania, or any other mania which may be regarded as an 
abnormal disturbance of the mental balance. In their eyes, 
the following of the sport involves so much which they cannot 
regard as otherwise than highly disagreeable. 

It is not pleasant, for example, to be aroused from sleep at 
an untimely hour on a dark winteor’s mOrting Bud te have to 
dress by candlelight, and also by it to shave,—supposing that 
you are not bearded like the pard. This is sufficiently un- 
pleasant even when you are forced to do so in order_to catch 
an early train; but to voluntarily do it to enable you to join 
a distant meet of the hounds, and, with them, to ran unknown 
risks for the remainder of the day, and to take a real pleasure 
in doing so, is, to some minds, an astounding fact. Yet, if a 
man hunts, and is not content to be classed with the mere 
*“laners,” he must make up his mind to brave all the chances 
of the field and to philosophically set down the most serious 
mishaps as a part and parcel of the sport. But it cannot be 
pleasant to be propelled into a Leicestershire “ bullfinch,” or 
to be jumped into a quickset hedge like that in which the 
Man of Thessaly scratched out both his eyes; or to be soused 
in the Whissendine when the thermometer is almost at freezing 
point; or to be banged against a stone wall, as was Sir Charles 
Wood a few weeks since; or to be “ cannoned” by a headstrong 
horse and knocked over, as was the Prince of Wales but the 
other day; nor can it be pleasant to sit shivering, on a terribly 
raw day, with nothing to warm you but the anathemas that 
are directed against the fox for refusing to leave the covert 
where the hounds are getting all the hunting to themselves. 
It must also be disagreeable to go pounding through heavy 
clay, bespattered with filth and mire; or to be tearing yourself 
and your clothes “ thoro’ brake, thoro’ briar,” like Puck in “ A 
Midsummer Nights Dream;” or have to negotiate an awkward 
fence, on the drop side of which is a nasty drain; or, when 
going well, and skilfully steering for a practicable gap, to be 
cut out by some other craner and funker and jostled out of 
your place; or to have a horse full of going who makes you 
override the hounds and be clothed with cursing, as with a 
garment, by the huntsman; or to have your favourite two- 
hundred-and-fifty guinea chestnut staked or maimed; or to 
ride in the teeth of one of those gales that have characterized 
the present unusually “open” season, which has been rather 
too open for those with limited studs; or to find yourself, after 
a hard day’s run, on a jaded or overreached horse, in a strange 
country, at the edge of a dark and tempestuons night, ir the 
midst of an apparently endless and decidedly swampy common, 
and many miles away from home, whether the good accom- 
modation for man and beast be found you at the mansion or 
hunting-box of a friend, or at some such well-known. hunting 
quarters as the Leicester “ Bell,” the Wansford “ Haycock,” 
the Harborough “ Angel,” or the Cheltenham “ Plough.” _ 

None of these mishaps can truly be said to be pastime, 
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although they occur as a portion of the sport; and to many 
people it seems almost unintelligible, that persons who are not 

aid to do this sort of thing, and to whom it does not come 
within the sphere of their necessary duties—as is the case 
with the huntsman and his whips—should voluntarily go forth 
twice or thrice a week during the winter season, and run their 
chance of so many disagreeables and accidents, from the 
initiatory days of cub-hunting, to those closing ones, when 
“them stinking wiolets” appear. To many it seems to be 
nothing less than a matter removed from the sphere of common 
sense, that in every part of the country so many thousands 
should be found, who, to all appearance, take the greatest 
delight in riding forth to encounter the chances of the hunting- 
field. To such, who have nothing of the Nimrod in their 
nature, hunting appears to be not so much a sport as an 
infectious complaint, If, however, it be a disease, it is one 
that is very deeply rooted in the Englishman, and is gene- 
rated in this country as spontaneously as a goitre would 
be elsewhere. It is developed at a very early period; 
and if the schoolboy who passes his Christmas holidays at 
a country house should not be infected with it, it will be 
wondrous strange. Mounted on an active, scrambling pony, or 
on a clever cob, the boy who was lately assisting at the 
break-up of his school is now found to be equally (if not 
more) hilarious if he is lucky enough to form one of the for- 
tunate few who are engaged at the break-up of the fox. The 
master to whom he now transfers his willing allegiance is the 
M.F.H., and his classical readings are limited to certain 
hunting scenes in Homer, Virgil, Xenophon, and other writers 
whose works might be classed among the “ Bibliotheca 
Cynegetica.” He has caught the infectious complaint, and he 
returns to school a confirmed, though embryotic hunting-man, 
possessed of a disease, for which, when it has once thoroughly 
entered into the system, there seems to be nocure. For the 
cure, such as it is, is on the homcopathic principle of likes 
curing likes. The severe treatment that is received from 
thumps and bumps, so far from arresting the progress of the 
complaint, appears to be analogous to the sanative measures 
adopted by the late Mr. Harrop, the Brighton rubber, or to 
the Turkish bath system; and their effect is to render the body 
more supple, and the person more desirous for a repetition of 
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IRRITABLE PEOPLE. 


THERE is a certain class of minds by no means rare whose 
glory seems to be, that their life has been one long martyrdom 
from their mother’s womb. Whenever you meét a‘ man of this 
stamp—whether it be in his business or in his private 
house—at a dinner party or an evening party—at his club 
or in the field—he will take up his parable, and his 
parable will be a grievance of some kind against some- 
body or other. There is no limit to the grotesque shapes 
which his grievances assume under his bilious manipulation. 
It may be that the burthen of his complaint is, that 
wherever he goes he can get nothing fit to eat—that the last 
really good dinner he ate was at his mother’s table, before he 
was married—that as to the state of things in his own house- 
hold, he can only account for it by declaring that his wife and 
his servants, and the butcher, and the baker, and the cheese- 
monger, and the fishmonger are in league against him, for he 
can never get a dinner to his mind. Or perhaps he is one of 
those unfortunate men who when they make up their minds 
to take a holiday and enjoy themselves, are invariably thwarted 
by the weather, or the illness of their wives, or the baby going 
into fits. But these little combinations of sinister influences 
are trifles compared to what is passing through the mind of 
the man who has brought himself to believe that there is ever 
some living energetic personal enemy who is doing all he can 
to crush him. Commend us to the man who believes that he 
18 surrounded by a host of enemies! If he were a more rare 
Specimen of humanity than he is, he would be worthy of 
@ cage in the Zoological Gardens. His very look is enough 
to tempt you to encourage his fancies, in order to enjoy the 
ludicrousness of the position. Note his eyes—their restless 
eagerness of attention assures you that every word you 
utter, by way of serio-playful insinuation that there is a 
hostile influence at work somewhere, is taken up by him and 
transformed into an active personal foe. Whilst you are with 
him, and listening to his grievances, and slyly enjoying the 
joke by experimentalizing upon his absurd credulity, he will 
regard you as a true friend—the truer and stauncher the more 
enemies you can assist him in conjuring up; but to-morrow 
you may be pretty sure that you too will be numbered 











amongst his enemies—not because he has discovered that you 
have been playing with him, but because he has happened to 
see you talking to Mr. Jones, who is in the same line of 
business with himself. It seems, indeed, a pity that such a 
glorious mark for the shafts of ridicule should be lost to those 
who enjoy the sense of the ridiculous. By some unaccountable 
freak of fortune, this wholesale manufacturer of the hostile 
material may stand tolerably High in the commercial world. His 
fears operating more strongly upon him than his prejudices, 
he has managed to keep about him a staff of assistants who 
have saved him from himself. But, do you think he has any 
conception that his success is attributable to their ability? He 
has not the most remote idea of it. The whole of the good 
fortune which he is enjoying is due to his sagacity in detecting 
his enemies. 

What are we in sober seriousness to think of such a man? 
Does he deserve our consideration? Is it just to society that 
he should share our sympathy ? Let us look at him a little 
more closely by contrasting him with the man who has real 
enemies to fight. There is many a man whose talents have 
exposed him to the arrows of the envious, and who has had 
to fight a real fight upon the social battle-field—bui because 
he was a man of talent he fought nobly and honourably, 
and his bearing throughout was the earnest of his final 
victory. He has put his enemies to silence, and how does he 
bear himself towards them? He is ready to convert them into 
personal friends, for he can prove to them that their very oppo- 
sition has formed one of the strongest elements of his success, 
They roused him to greater personal exertion, they taught him 
to look more closely into himself, they were his finger-posts to 
his own weak points, they were his unconscious tutors who 
led him up to the honours of a double first-class. Let us 
then draw liberally upon our charity, and go and teach that 
enemy-tortured individual how he can convert his foes into 
friends. Would he thank you for your intended service? He 
would not. The man who has for years brooded over the 
existence of a host of enemies to which his imagination has 
given an active aggressive life, would not thank you to point 
out how he could put them to flight. You who have lived 
outside the sphere of these wholesale manufacturers have no 
notion of the depth of their morbid philosophy. 

The simple-minded, straightforward man, who believes in 
what he sees, and has no suspicion of his being a very 
much better man than his neighbour, cannot conceive 
what satisfaction there is in being surrounded by a net- 
work of enemies. Little skilled in the tortuous ways of 
the world, you perhaps, if you were to fail in some great 
undertaking, would be innocent enough to blame yourself 
for not having carried it out to a successful issue. It would 
not occur to you to ward off the remarks that might be made 
upon your shortcomings by turning them aside to others. 
Your imagination would be too dull to persuade your friends 
that it was to no fault of yours that the miscarriage of your plans 
was to be attributed. In your sublime candour you would be 
weak enough to accuse yourself. What a consummate poverty 
of tact in dealing with a crooked world! Are you not 
sharp enough to see that that last play of yours which was 
submitted to the public, and which you flattered yourself would 
have placed you at the head of dramatic authors, would have 
attained all the success you had predicted for it if it had not 
been for those jealous enemies, who, by their malignant hisses in 


| the pit and their unjust criticisms in the newspapers, contrived 


todamn it? The plot and construction of your play were fault- 
less, as you well know. Why, then, was it damned? Clearly, 
it was a knot of unscrupulous men that had entered into a com- 
bination to crush you. And then, how about that patent, which 
was to make your fortune? When this admirable invention 
was put into practical operation, and was pronounced a 
failure, can you not now see that its condemnation was due 
not to its lack of merit, but to the machinations of the man 
who had a rival patent in the field? Again, that last book of 
yours, over which you burned so much oil, and which you felt 
convinced would gain for you a world-wide reputation— What 
was the reason that it fell flat upon the public taste? You 
maintain that the book in itself deserved all the measure of 
success you had counted upon. Is it not quite certain, then, that 
the palate of the public was vitiated by an enemy who poisoned 
the wells in the night ? 

Returning to our enemy-mongers, let us ask once more, 
how, in the interests of society, we ought to deal with such 
men? Undoubtedly, the weakness of their digestion and the 
weakness of their intellect are claims upon our sympathy. Ruth- 
less prescriptions, indeed, have been suggested; but we do nct live 
in medieval times. We have to accommodate our modes of 
action to the requirements of an age which has given birth to 
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a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Under 
the protection of this society men of a dyspeptic turn of mind 
will come within that wide philanthropy which shuts its eyes 
to the question whether the collar has been placed on the 
animal by some irresistible power, or whether the animal has 
manufactured the collar for itself. 








THE SUNDAY SCIENCE MOVEMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Si1n,—My attention having been drawn to an article in your last 
number, on the “ Sunday Evenings for the People,” I feel it necessary 
to protest in the strongest manner against the representation you 
have given of the latter portion of my lecture on the 21st ult. 

Not one of the passages which you have given between inverted 
commas, as having been spoken by me on that occasion, truly states 
what I really uttered, as the MS. from which I read will show. 

1. I did not use the words “ impious and blasphemous” in connec- 
tion with the 109th Psalm; nor were these words employed in any 
part of my lecture. 

2. You report me as having said that “ the mouths of the ministers 
of religion were closed [in regard to the teachings of modern science |, 
or capable only of utter perversions.” I am quite prepared to justify 
the first part of this statement; but I deny altogether the . utterance 
of the second, 

3. You represent the lecturer as having “ travelled far away from 
his subject and the pre-Adamite ages to direct his shot against 
revealed religion.” The object of the concluding portion of my 
lecture was to show (1) that, whilst the discoveries of modern science 
are opposed to a theological system which gives to the Old Testament 
the authority of the New; (2) it is in perfect harmony with that 
religion which has its strength in the hearts and consciences of men, 
and which finds its highest and purest expression in the godlike life 
and teachings of Jesus. 

I confidently appeal to the public, therefore, whether your account 
of my lecture, or that of the Times, against which you have protested, 
is the more correct. 

Trusting that your sense of justice to myself personally, and to the 
University of which I have the honour to be an officer, will induce 
you to give insertion to this note in your next number, 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘ Wittiam B, CARPENTER. 
University of London, Burlington House, W., Feb. 1, 1866. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OXFORD. 


Ir is more than we can hope, and more than most of us would 
wish, that the Parliamentary session should last through the entire 
year, and yet it would be productive of one certain small advan- 
tage. There would not be that period of poverty and desolation, 
during which the editors of the daily papers are obliged to fill our 
bellies with husks during the dearth of grain. The husks which are 
supplied by the thousand and one correspondents who write upon 
a host of little matters are not always “ filling at the price,” and 
not invariably agreeable in taste. We do not think that the husks 
or chaff which the boating-men of Oxford and Cambridge have been 
sprinkling so freely in last week’s papers are of the most satis- 
factory kind. It is a pity when old differences are stirred up into 
fresh life, and, by the excited feelings of partisans on both sides, 
invested with an importance which they never deserved. Yet the 
question which has been recently raised is really worth discussion, 
and in discussing it your correspondent trusts that his view will 
not to the world appear wholly one-sided, though he is but an 
Oxford man. To the ordinary Oxford man, then, this seems to be 
somewhat the state of the dissension between the two Universities. 
Cambridge, after a series of defeats, feels a little sore, and looks 
about for somebody to bear the guilt of it. Now, an impartial 
spectator might lay the blame on the style of rowing as the chief 
offender ;, but it is quite a characteristic of human nature for those 
most personally interested to accuse secondary causes instead ; just 
as the unlucky cricketer, who comes back with an 0 for his score, has 
an article of indictment against the sun, or the wind, or “ that bumpy 
bit of ground that made the ball rise.” So in the matter of the 
University Eight at Cambridge ; we have heard one accusation after 
another about the favouritism in selection, the narrowness of the 
Cam, the slowness of its stream, and now the latest cause assigned 
is the longer time of residence usual at Oxford. On the Oxford 


a similar complaint to make about Cambridge, with about equally 
good grounds. As that passed away and was seen no more till its 
twin brother just now appeared, we must hope that this difficulty 
will also vanish. It is not an adequate reason to account for the 
late disparity of the two Universities on the water, and must be at 
least balanced by the larger number of undergraduates in Cam- 
bridge from whom to select the University crew. And indeed, is 
there any existing law which prohibits residents of any standing 
from rowing in this race? Is there anything to prevent the Dean 
of Christ Church forming the crew, along with the Canons and the 
butler? Could any one complain, except on moral grounds, of the 
constitution of the crew if some heresiarch from Mr. Gladstone’s 
late committee made up an Hight by taking with him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself? The pity, then, is that the 
subject has been discussed as it has been in the daily papers ; 
that the old members of the O.U.B.C. have written so strongly 
upon it, and have called Mr. Kinglake’s warning that the race may 
not come off “a menace”—especially as Mr. Kinglake does not 
like the use of the word. But we must remember that the mildest 
terms, and the most diplomatic circumlocution, may contain as 
complete a menace as the most trenchant language. Thus, for 
instance, said Samuel Weller to Mr. Winkle under delicate circum- 
stances, “ Allow me to express a hope that you won’t reduce me to 
extremities ; in saying wich I merely quote wot the nobleman 
said to the fractious pennywinkle, ven he vouldn’t come out of his 
shell by means of a pin, and he conseqvently began to be afeered 
that he should be obliged to crack him in the parlour-door.” We 
think the “ pennywinkle” must have understood the drift of this 
appeal. 

Still, in spite of the “appeal,” and in spite of no challenge 
having hitherto been received, the Oxford crew continue their 
practice with the veteran Mr. Brown for their stroke. Competent 
judges speak very well of the boat at this early period of its 
career ; but those who have seen it must be few and far between, 
for the footpath to Iffley has been at least a foot under water for 
some time since, and the course of the Isis itself is quite undis- 
tinguishable from the waste of water on either side. It is most 
picturesque in flood time to look down on Oxford from the slopes 
of Cumner-hill, and see a city of spires and towers rising from the 
midst of a broad lagoon, and at sunset, when the sky glows or 
blazes, as it does marvellously through our damp atmosphere, it is 
not difficult to realize the beauties of Venice itself, or even of Mr. 
Ruskin’s description of it. It was also most exhilarating to tack up 
and down the wide expanse of Port-meadow with a double-reefed 
sail, in last week’s heavy gales, or to charge the hedgerows, and 
paddle round some lonely notice-board which informs you that 
“ trespassers will be prosecuted with the utmost.»igou» of thalaw,” 
But it is not agreeable to find oue’s walks curtailed in this direction 
or that, nor savoury to anticipate the odours when the flood sinks. 
Still it must be a source of unmixed satisfaction to the Great 
Western Railway directors to know that the Cripley meadow, 
which their works are to occupy, will be quite clean and fresh for 
their reception, being at this moment about three feet under 
water. Certainly the Thames valley at this particular section does 
not seem to offer the ordinary facilities to those interested in 
drainage. The Oxford Local Board is at its wits’ end to know how 
to decide their sewage question ; where they are to convey the 
sewage, and what to do with it when it arrives there. Mr. Bazal- 
gette has been called in and has given an expensive opinion which 
leaves matters in the same condition as formerly ; nor will he com- 
mit himself to any statements on the great question of “ deodoriza- 
tion and utilization.” Like the chancellor in the sleeping palace,— 


** He dallied with his golden chain 
And, smiling, put the question by.” 


If we take all our sewage down to Sandford, it is conceivable 
that the villagers may not be grateful, nor will the proprietor of 
< uneham Park, on the viver just below, accept the boon as a 
avour. 


The Oxford undergraduate enjoys the peculiar privilege that he 








rb an honour-man may be in residence over four years against | 


e Cambridge three, and this gives him longer time for his rowing, 
and a greater chance of keeping his place in the University Eight 
for more than one year. The Cambridge Boat Club is so dis- 
satisfied at this advantage, that they have requested the Oxford 
Club to limit their crew to the same time. The Oxford Club sees 


no reason for them to make the change; and the answer comes | 


from the sister University that it is possible th 
revent the annual match coming off at Putney at Easter. 


have made a strong point of this, had they sbared 
their successes more evenly with us; and we cannot 
believe that the wish of the University at large is to crave 
@ concession that their Eight may have a more hopeful chance 
of winning. There was atime, a good many years ago, when 
Oxford, discouraged in the same way by a succession of defeats, had 





ow, one cannot think that our worthy antagonists would | 


can only be sued for debt in the Chancellor’s Court—the court of 
the University. This has been constantly ruled, but some doubt 
still seems to exist in men’s minds on the subject. A tradesman 
of this city having been compelled last year to transfer his action 
into this court, has just made an attempt to evade the order, by 
serving a process on the young gentleman who was spending his 
Christmas holidays at home. But the Court of Queen’s Bench 
granted a rule to stay the action, and thus obliged the trades- 
man to sue in the University Court ; holding that the temporary 
absence of an undergraduate in vacation did not invalidate his 
claim of residence. “Were it otherwise,” observed the youn 

gentleman’s counsel, “a tradesman would only have to wait unti 

an undergraduate had just walked out of the limits of the city of 
Oxford, and then he could be served and sued in the superior 


| courts, and thus the charter would be evaded, and the local juris- 


at this decision may | 


diction destroyed.” It is surprising to hear from nearly all the 
Oxford tradesmen how very few bad debts they make ; the money 
for a bill may be a long time coming, but ultimately it generally 
finds its way into his till ; a fact which either speaks very well for 
the young men themselves, or sets one thinking sadly of struggling 
families pinching and denying themselves for years to wipe off the 
debts incurred by the foolish extravagance of some dear but self- 
indulgent son. Sometimes the relation of the tradesman and his 
University customer are not quite so amicable. Indeed a few 
weeks since, a wealthy tradesman took occasion in a public place 
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to remind a former customer whom he met that there was still a 
balance against him for some of his undergraduate debts ; this 
statement he coupled with such unparliamentary language, that the 
younger man was moved to give his professed creditor a sound 
thrashing ; and by some mistake or other public sympathy seems 
inclined to support the fiery-tempered youth. 

Christ Church has just completed the education of a Duke. Her 
teaching had to be condensed, and that may have robbed it of a 
little of its refinement, but we must hope that the University 
curriculum, although necessarily incomplete, has more or less fitted 
him for his great work in life. ‘ The Duke of Hamilton, who will 
attain his majority on the 12th March next, has left Oxford, and 
has become a patron of the turf, and purchased several two-year 
olds. His trainer is John Nightingall of Epsom.” This paragraph 
will be read with the greatest interest ; perhaps we may add, 
without giving the notice unseemly publicity, that “John Jones, 
who attained his majority two years ago, has left Oxford and has 
become a country curate, and purchased several articles of second- 
hand furniture. His rector is John Rook of Epsom Salts.” 

The French papers spy out Dr. Pusey’s liberty during his vaca- 
tion. One of them tells us that one of the most eminent professors 
of Oxford and one of the most remarkable men of the Anglican 
Church, has lately arrived at Bordeaux. After several interviews 
with his Eminence the Cardinal, on questions relating to the 
reunion of the Churches, he visited the convent of the Dominican 
Fathers, in the midst of whom he spent the entire Sunday. We 
trust he spent it profitably, and that he did not read aloud to the 
Fathers the whole of his “ Eirenicon,” or we cannot help fearing he 
would have retired before dinner. It seems a gentle irony, cer- 
tainly, to call a book an “ Eirenicon” which most mercilessly 
exposes the errors, perversions, and tendencies of those whom 
it proposes to conciliate. A great portion of the book might 
have been written by the most distinguished Papophobe— 
we will not say by Dr. Cumming, for the style does not 
remind us of his publications. Last Sunday Dr. Pusey 
gathered a crowded congregation round him into the Cathedral at 
Christ Church, where he preached the morning University sermon. 
It was more than surmised that the question of the reunion of the 
Churches would have been opened, but the sermon was a protest 
against Professor Tyndall’s letters on the absurdity of prayer for 
removing the cattle plague, and the learned professor drew 
an eloquent contrast between mere physical miracles which men 
refuse to accept, and the more arduous miracles of grace wrought 
upon an active and free human will, which every day are repeated 
in spiritual life. 

_ Mr. Liddon’s “ Bampton Lectures ” are anticipated with unusual 
interest; tilere fs no preacher in Oxford whose oratory is more 
effective. 

Nothing is yet known as to who will succeed Dr. Wellesley as 
Head of New Inn Hall. Dr. Goulburn, the late head-master of 
Rugby, is named as a possible selection ; though we should doubt 
if he would care to rehabilitate the Hall as a place of education 
once more, though possibly the position and the interesting 
— likely to arise in Oxford might tempt him among us. 

he tuition of the Hall has for some time been conducted by the 
Rey. H. H. Cornish. It is understood that it is not improbable that 
his services may be secured to the place in a higher capacity. 
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Tos who object to cathedral worship tell us that “ God 
dwells in temples not made with hands;” but they forget that 
this was said by one who erected a magnificent temple to His 
name. If the argument derived from the fact that the true 
temple is the living temple of His Church have any force as 
employed against cathedrals, it would have equal force against 
all places of public worship, and all forms of religion, however 
simple. Admit that there should be buildings set apart for 
the public worship of the Creator, and it can scarcely be denied 
that these buildings should be worthy of their object—that 
they should not be mean or ugly, incommodious, comforiless, 
neglected, decayed. If civic magistrates must have their 
splendid mansion-houses, if kings and queens must have their 
palaces, if even private citizens lavish thousands on the build- 
ings in which they dwell, it is very inconsistent, to say the 
least, to argue that the House of God should not be of such mag- 
nitude, grandeur, and beauty as to give some expression, how- 
ever inadequate, of our conception of the Divine Majesty. The 
human mind, if not perverted by false notions of theology, is 
shocked at any glaring departure from this principle. We 
believe that many Protestants have been won oyer to the 
Church of Rome because they saw on the Continent those 














sublime cathedrals which filled their souls with awe, and were 
thrilled and elevated by the strains of divine music that floated 
through their “long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults.” Even 
the Presbyterians of Scotland and the English Dissenters, who 
formerly denounced all ornamental church architecture as 
Romanistic, are now ashamed of the rude old buildings in 
which their fathers worshipped, and are cultivating the 
beautiful quite as much as Churchmen themselves. Churches 
must, of course, be adapted in size to the means of the wor- 
shippers ; but few persons of taste will deny the propriety, and 
even the utility, of having grand old mother churches, to which 
all the people may look with admiration and pride, and in 
which Divine worship may be conducted with peculiar dignity 
and splendour. For the multitude there are impressive sermons 
in the stones of a magnificent cathedral, especially when marked 
by the hoary touch of antiquity. Even educated men feel the 
marvellous effect. Who has entered Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul’s, York Minster, Canterbury, or Lincoln Cathedral, with- 

out being conscious of a spirit of solemnity, and a certain 

elevation of mind which at least predispose it to the more 

special religious impressions which the truth itself produces. 

The principle of association has a great effect in religion, and 

few persons can avoid being influenced, more or less, by the 

surroundings of public worship. The evil to be guarded 

against is an excess of ceremonial—the gaudy, garish, over- 

dress of religion by which Christianity is encumbered and 

disfigured. 

Of this sort of religious spirit, however, and of the wsthetic 
taste by which it is accompanied, the Irish Church from the 
Reformation to our own time has been utterly destitute. Even 
in the metropolis the best of the churches had been allowed to 
remain in a state almost beyond expression ugly and sordid. 
The iconoclastic spirit of the Commonwealth seemed to be 
chronic amongst the Protestants of Ireland. Nothing in their 
estimation was too mean, deformed, or hideous for the House 
of God. Protestant ascendancy smelt Popery in everything 
like ornament, and manifested its hatred of Roman“ abomina- 
tions” by covering the most elaborate and costly works of art 
and the finest marble columns with whitewash. When the 
present Archbishop came to Dublin, he was struck with the 
“extraordinary unsightliness of many of our churches, indeed 
of almost all that were built in the last century or during the 
first decade of the present; the unecclesiastical character of 
their arrangements; the huge wooden fortress rising up in the 
centre, blocking out all view of the chancel, the communion- 
table safely nestled under the pulpit. .... Neglect and sloven- 
liness and squalor everywhere visible, the furniture of the 
chancel so worn and torn that we should not endure it in our 
own houses for a single day.’’* 

The effects of this: barbarous and vulgar antipathy to archi- 
tectural beauty and propriety were disgracefully conspicuous in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. In a report by the late Dean 
Pakenham, dated June, 1850, we have a desvription of the 
condition of this church twenty years ago, when its whole 
exterior bore marks of the unheeded dilapidations of six hundred 
years, and of the violence from which it suffered. The stone 
minarets were so honey-combed that the old mortar alone kept 
them together. All the window-jambs were utterly decayed; 
refts in the east wall and over hangings on the south side 
showed that the material as well as the original work was bad. 
The earth in the church-yard at the east end had accumulated 
to the height of eleven feet, and on the south side it was six 
feet higher than the original level, and the pews were a yard 
above their proper level. Damp everywhere hastened the 
decay. In the choir all the arches were filled up with monu- 
ments or hideous galleries, occurring where the arches began to 
spring, and to admit the beams to support which the capitals 
of the pillars were barbarously cut away. The mutilation was 
such that what circular shafts had existed could not be traced. 
The side aisles were so blocked up as to leave them but four 
feet wide, and the windows had undergone every possible 
change in length, breadth, and shape. One had been converted 
into a staircase, another into an oven, while a third had been 
widened to admit the length of a tombstone. The chapter- 
house was even in a more disgraceful state. 

Mr. Guinness resolved to restore the building as nearly as 
possible to what it had been originally. The accumulated 
rubbish was cleared away. Everything unsound and unsightly 
was removed from the walls and pillars, and all was renewed 
from the foundation to the minarets with the best materials, 
Mr. Guinness himself personally designing and superintending 


| the work. The ground outside the building was lowered; 


new road was opened into Kenin-street between the Deanery 





* Primary Charge, pp. 25, 26. 
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House and the old Episcopal Palace, now a police barrack, by | 


which means the full proportions of the cathedral were | 
revealed, as it had appeared in ancient times. : | 

Internally, also, everything was restored—that is, every- | 
thing that did not belong peculiarly to Roman Catholic 
worship, forwhich it had been used for centuries, and for 
which alone cathedrals are adapted. The arrangements | 
in the choir are extremely effective. The seats and stalls 
for the Knights of St. Patrick and for the prebendaries 
are richly carved. They and the bishop’s throne at the 
south or decanal side are modelled after those in Chester | 
Cathedral. The two magnificent standards placed at either 
side of the carved communion-table, and bearing forty-eight — 
gas-jets on each, are also copied from those in Chester 
Cathedral. At each side of, and at right angles with the 
communion-table, are placed three sedilia in Caen stone, with 
carved arms. Above the stalls are placed, according to 
seniority, the knightly helms and swords, with crimson velvet 
scabbards, of the “high, mighty, and puissant princes” of the 
loving company of the order of St. Patrick; and over these | 
float their banners, with strange heraldic devices. The banner 
of the late Prince Consort still remains over the dean’s stall. 
On the back of each stall escutcheons of their arms and hatch- 
ments appear on metal plates. On the opening day the cathe- 
dral presented a magnificent coup d’wil as the procession 
advanced up the nave through the central aisle, the great organ 
pealing sublimely, the crowd of surpliced choristers singing the 
anthem, followed by a long line of prelates and dignitaries in 
their ample robes, the members of the corporation with their 
insignia and bright scarlet gowns, while over all floated the 
variegated banners of the Knights of St. Patrick, and in the 
background of this gorgeous picture, there was the dense mass 
of worshippers filling every part of the building, and including 
many of the great and noble of the land. Cathedrals seem 
made for great festive occasions, and this was one of the 
grandest ceremonials which Dublin had witnessed since the 
Reformation. Bat to what practical purpose is all this mag- 
nificence, this ecclesiastical pomp, and gorgeous drapery of 
religion? What are the moral results produced by all these 
costly means and appliances? This is the object of our | 
investigation. 

Before we proceed to inquire into the condition of the several | 
churches and parishes in the diocese of Dublin, it may be as 
well to make our readers acquainted with the authorities by | 
whom it is governed, and the means set apart for the support 
of their dignity and the remuneration of their services. In 
order that the accuracy of these details may be beyond dispute, 
I have availed myself of returns carefully revised. by the 
ecclesiastical authorities themselves, which may therefore be 
confidently relied upon as not overstating anything to the 
disadvantage of the Church. The diocese of Dublin and 
Glendalough contains 125 benefices with 88 curacies. The 
patronage in the Archbishop consists of, dignities and prebends, 


| Robinson. 


30; benefices, &c., 43; benefices to which he appoints alter- | 


nately, occasionally, and conjointly, 5. The gross value of the 
see is £8,249; the probable, but not yet accurately ascertained, 
net value is £6,569. The Archbishop is the Right Hon. and 
Most Reverend Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D. He is the 
second son of the late Richard Trench, Esq., brother of the 
first Lord Ashtown in the Irish Peerage, by Melesina Chenevix, 
granddaughter and heiress of Dr. Richard Chenevix, Bishop of 
Waterford from 1745 to 1779; born 9th Sept., 1807; married 


1832, Hon. Frances Mary Trench, sister of Lord Ashtown; | 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge; Incumbent of Curd- | 


ridge Chapel, a district in the parish of Bishop’s Waltham, 
Hants; Curate to Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, Rector of Alver- 
stoke, 1841 ; Rector of Itchin Stoke 1845; Examining Chaplain 


to the Bishop of Oxford; Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge, | 


1845-6; Theological Professor and Examiner, King’s College, 


London, 1847; Dean of Westminster 1856; appointed Arch- | 


bishop of Dublin 1863; consecrated 1st January, 1864; is 
Primate of Ireland; Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick; 


Visitor of Trinity College, Dublin; patron of 56 livings. His | 


Grace’s examining chaplains are the Venerable William Lee, 
D.D., Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin, and the Rev. J. G, Scott, A.M.; his chaplain 
is the Rev. Arthur Dawson, A.M. It is said that the Arch- 
bishop appointed Dr. Lee on his arrival in Dublin, without 
any previous personal acquaintance, attracted to him no doubt 
by his work on Inspiration which has given him a high place 
in theological literature. The Archbishop is assisted by no 
less than seventeen rural deans, resident in different parts of 
the diocese. His official principal, chancellor, and principal 
surrogate is Dr. Battersby, Q.C.; his vicar-general, the Very 
Reverend John West, D.D.; and his registrars, Messrs. J. 





Samuels and John H. Samuels, and the Rev. John Brown, 
Kildare. 

The two cathedrals—Christ Church and St. Patrick’s—are, 
in a certain sense, united. There is but one dean and ordinary 


| between them, namely, Dr. West, appointed in 1864; and 


there isa sort of duality in several of the minor offices, the 
same persons officiating in both churches, In Christ Church 
there is a precentor, the Rev. R. Barton, A.M.; a chancellor, 


the Rev. Charles Tisdell, D.D.; a treasurer, the Venerable H. 


Cotton, LL.D., Lismore; the Archdeacon of Dublin, the 
Venerable Dr. Lee. There are three prebendaries, who are 


| always the incumbents respectively of the parishes, St. Michael’s, 


St. Michan’s, and St. John’s. The vicars-choral are the Rev. 
Messrs. De Butts and John Finlayson, Dr. Francis Robinson, 
Mr. R. D. Smith, Mr. Samuel Dobbin, and Mr. William 
In addition to the vicars-choral, there are other 
singers, called “ stipendiaries,” namely, Messrs. Dunne, Topham, 
Peel, Hemsley, and Gick. The organist is Professor Stewart, 
of Trinity College. There is also a deputy-organist, a “ master 
of the boys,” a master of the grammar-school, and assistant- 
master, who is a clergyman. Then there is a registrar to the 
dean and chapter, a diocesan. architect, a steward to the pre- 
bendaries and vicars, and a steward to the Augmentation 


| Estate, both offices being held by the Kev. John Finlayson. 
In addition to these there is a pro-proctor, a law agent, and a 


verger. The total number of persons constituting the official 
staff of this cathedral is thirty, who all minister more or less 
directly to the dignity and efficiency of this single church, 
which accommodates about 1,000 persons, and is a heavy, 
dingy, ill-arranged, and uncomfortable place of worship, pro- 
ducing an impression that it is not accomplishing the purposes 
for which it was erected, except the singing, and presenting a 
sort of monumental protest against the Reformation. 

The collegiate and cathedral Church of St. Patrick is still 
more amply supplied with dignitaries and officials, as appears 
from the following list :— 


Dean and Ordinary—John West, D.D. (1864). 
Sub-Dean—Ralph Sadleir, D.D. 

Precentor—J. H. Todd, D.D. 

Chancellor—E. W. Whately, A.M. 

Treasurer—William C. Plunket, A.M. > a oy 
Archdeacon of Dublin—William Lee, D.D. 

Archdeacon of Glandelagh—Cadwallader Wolseley, A.M. 


Prebendaries—Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin; Kilmactalway, David 
J. Reade, A.M.; Swords, William Magee, A.M.; Yagoe, H. H. J. 
Westby, A.M.; St. Audoens, Alex Leeper, D.D.; Clonmethan, J. W. 
La Touche, LL.D.; Wicklow, H. Brownrigg, A.M.; ‘Timothan, H. U. 
Tighe; Mallahithart, W. M. Mayers, A.M:; Castleknock, R. Sadleir, 
D.D.; Tipper, J. S. Gilmore, A.M.; Tassagard, W. J. Thornhill, A.M. ; 
Duanlavin, J. O'Regan, A.M., 4r.; Maynooth, G. D. Biacker, A.M. ; 
Howth, W. R. Lawrenson, A.M.; Donaghmore, W. R. Radcliffe, A.M. ; 
Stagonil, J. L. Bernard, A.M.; Rathmichael, John Hunt, A.M.; Mon- 
mahenock, E. Pepper, A.M.; Tipperkevin, S. H. Meyrick. 

Resident Preacher—Edward Marks, D.D. 

Minor Canons—George Da Batts, A.M.; Kdward Marks, D.D.; 
Henry Finlayson, A.M.; Augustus W. West, A.M. 


Vicars-Choral—Edward Marks, D.D.; J. R. Tarleton, A.M.; Henry 
Rooke, A.B.; Henry Finlayson, A.M.; J. L. Irwin, A.M.; F. Robin- 
son, Mus.Doc.; J. Robinson; W. Robinson, A.M.; Benjamin Mallen ; 
G. Gray; Samuel Dobbin; R. P. Stewart, Mas.Doc.; J. O'Rourke; 
G. Kelly. 


Organist—Professor Robert Prescott Stewart, Mus.Doc. 

Deputy Organist and Master of the Boys—William Murphy, Mus. 
Bach. . 
Master of the Grammar School—Rev. Hugh Hamilton, A.M. 


Registrar to Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick’s—Robert Coopers 
Esq., A.B., Royal Chapter House. 


Steward to the Vicars—Rev. H. Finlayson. 

Verger and Pro-Proctor—Richard M. Carnegie. 

Sexton—Charles A. Kelley, 4, South Close, St. Patrick’s. 

Surrogates for granting Marriage Licences—Rev. Charles J. Dickin- 
son, Narraghmore, Ballitore; Rev. Henry Galbraith, Rathdrum; Rev. 
Henry F. Macdonald, Athy; Rev. William Radcliff, Donard; Rev. 
William G. Ormsby, Arklow; Rev. William H. Sherrard, Kilcullen. 

Christ Church Cathedral has no property of its own, the 
, clergymen belonging to it being supported by the incomes of 
certain parishes. But St. Patrick’s has a rent-charge of 

£1,434, which produces a net income of £1,112, there being 
| church accommodation for 3,000 persons. 
In the charge above quoted, the Archbishop gives the 
| average number of persons attending public worship in the 

churches in the diocese of Dublin on the Sunday morning as 

amounting to 40,000, and in the evening to over 19,000. This 

does not include the two cathedrals; and in connection with 

this subject his Grace observes :— 


“It is gratifying to note how successful the restoration of 
i §t. Patrick’s Cathedral has proved in that kind of success which 
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its large-hearted and large-handed restorer must most have desired. 
I have before me the returns of the number of the week-day congre- 
gations, from June 12 to September 8 of the present year. These 
returns give an average attendance of 148 a day, or 74 at each service, 
—congregations, of course, somewhat swollen by the many sight- 
seers who have passed through the city during this summer, but 
satisfactory after every abatement has been made. Certainly our 
people, when opportunities of week-day worship are offered to them, 
are not slow to avail themselves of them.” * 


But the Irish correspondent of the Clerical Jowrnal, under- 
stood to be a rector of the Irish Church, gives the following 
description of the week-day service in that cathedral, which 
well deserves the attention of all who are officially connected 
with cathedral services, who are often very much prone to a 
careless perfunctoriness in the discharge of their solemn 
duties. The writer says :— 


« A visit to St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin, upon a week-day, is 
a gratification to every Churchman, and especially is delightful to 
those who in former days chanced to attend the old service. The 
change from decay, with its disagreeable accompaniments of sloth, 
filth, and carelessness, to renewal, with brightness, life, and energy, 
cannot fail to excite gratitude towards God, whvu moved the noble 
restorer to his munificent work. There is likewise felt a kind of 
jealousy lest this present beauty of God’s worship in this glorious 
cathedral should be marred prematurely by any negligence on the 
part of those who are specially bound to yphold and adorn the sanctity 
of the services. Upon a recent visit to this cathedral, upon the 
afternoon of a Church holiday, there were some indications of remiss- 
ness and perfunctoriness among the clerical and lay officers of the 
cathedral which deserve remark. Of the ten or twelve clergymen 
whose duty it is to attend the daily service, there was one solitary 
representative, who is both a minor canon and a vicar-choral. 
Neither dean nor sub-dean was there, and the only other clergyman 
who attended was a prebendary, who was absurdly styled in the 
daily newspapers and printed handbills as ‘canon in residence,’ 
although he is not a canon, and there is no residence at all. Only 
three singing men were present, in place of twelve vicars-choral. The 
surplices of the boys of the choir were untidy, and seemed as though 
their washing was paid for by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. An 
unseemly hurry pervaded the entire service. Scarcely had the deputy 
organist walked through the chancel when the music commenced, and 
the procession of boys, the three lay singers, and the two clergymen 
appeared. Before the ‘ Gloria Patri’ of the ‘ Magnificat’ and the 
* Nune Dimittis’ began, the clergyman left his seat and went to the 
lectern to read the lessons, so that not a moment was lost; and as 
soon as ever the service was finished the procession was again formed, 
and before it had ‘the vestry the vergers were engaged in 
extinguishing the gas, expediting the départure of any lingerers, and 
locking the gates. 

“« This rapidity of clearing out the cathedral after service may be 
one reason why visitors employ the time of worship in looking about 
them and admiring the fabric. During the litany one person was 
engaged in fingering the brass ornamentation of the gas standards. 
But if the clergy of the cathedral were in their places, it may be 
presumed their presence and example would check many impro- 
prieties both among the choir boys and congregation. Arrangements 
ought to be made before service to prevent any necessity for the 
passage of boys from one side of the choir to the other, and the 
carrying of books and messages to and fro during the service itself. 
The public have a right to the benefits which the presence of the 
clergy confers upon a cathedral service. The solemnity and efficiency 
of divine worship, and the prayers of ordained men, earnest in their 
supplications, are valuable, and are regarded as important. A dean, 
minor canons, and vicars-choral are in themselves respectable, but to 
preserve their respectability they must be seen in their proper places 
in their cathedral. If by their absence they show how divine service 
can go on without them, the public will soon learn to think them an 
unnecessary and superfluous appendage to the Church Establishment.” 


It may, however, be doubted whether the Protestants of 
Dublin are disposed to give any sort of reasonable attention to 
three cathedral services on week-days. All, except fashionable 
people and lovers of music, would prefer on such occasions a 
short, simple service, consisting of prayer and an extemporaneous 
exhortation. There is something peculiarly chilling to devotion 
in a cathedral service hurriedly performed in an immense cold 
building, with only a handful of people present. The Arch- 
bishop states that the average attendance at St. Patrick’s since 
its opening was seventy on the week-days, but properly remarks 
that the congregations were “ somewhat swollen by the many 
sightseers who have passed through the city during the summer.” 
The fact is, however, that even in the afternoon the attendance 
18 often not more than a dozen, and at the morning service, ten 
o'clock, it is likely to be still less. The Dublin people are not 
early risers, noon is the hour to which they have always been 
accustomed; and not even the most zealous ritualists among 
the clergy can coax many of them out to church two hours 
earlier. A mid-day or an afternoon service in St. Patrick’s 
might be fairly attended, especially by ladies, if the cathedral 
Were situated in a respectable quarter of the town, such as 
Merrion-square or Stephen’s-green. But it stands in a locality 
which is one of the lowest in the city, surrounded by a dense, 


impoverished population, occupying decayed and half-ruinous 
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houses, where nearly all sanitary arrangements are neglected, 
and the cathedral can be approached only by traversing a 
number of mean, dirty streets. Standing on the top of 
“ Patrick’s Steeple”—a noble tower, which Mr. Guinness has 
throughly renovated and strengthened with chiseled limestone, 
and which is 120 feet high, commanding extensive views on 
every side—the spectator looks down upon a mass of filthy 
lanes and alleys, squalid dwellings, pestilential slaughter-houses, 
and the lowest kind of shops for the sale of old furniture and 
refuse of all sorts which surround the cathedral, and cover all 
the space between it and Christ Church, about a quarter of a 
mile distant. It is said that Mr. Guinness has a plan in his 

mind for clearing off all those buildings and converting a large 

portion of what is called “ The Liberty ” into a People’s park, 

planted with trees, and affording the means of health and 

recreation to the inhabitants of that neglected part of the city. 

“The formation of an extensive square, having one of our 

ancient cathedrals at each end, the Roman Catholic chapel of 

St. Francis at one side, with St. Bride’s and St. Werburgh’s 

Churches on the other, and affording eligible frontages for 

building, could not fail to improve to a wonderful extent the 

south side of the city, and is a grand idea, worthy of a merchant 

prince.” * 

Mr. Guinness, we need scarcely inform our readers, is the 
owner of the vast brewery establishment which bears his name, 
and the merits of which are appreciated, wherever there are 
Englishmen, all over the world. He is a man of boundless 
wealth, and his munificence is shown in many directions. The 
renovation of St. Patrick’s Cathedral—which was his own 
exclusive work, finished off, with every detail complete, in the 
course of three years—is said to have cost £120,000. - There 
are those who think that, considering the unfavourable, though 
ancient and sacred locality, this money might have been other- 
wise expended with greater advantage to the community—in 
such a way, for example, as the Peabody Fund in London. 
But if Mr. Guinness should carry out the magnificent scheme 
indicated above he would lay the poor of Dublin under as great 
an obligation as he has laid upon the Church to which he 
belongs. The citizens, however, of all parties and denomina- 
tions hastened to express their gratitude to this great public 
benefactor by returning him to Parliament without opposition, 
in the room of Sir Edward Grogan, who had resigned his seat, 
and there is a splendid testimonial to be presented to him soon. 
It was expected that the Queen would have been advised to 
confer upon him some title, at least a baronetcy, in recognition 
of one of the greatest services that ever a single layman 
rendered to the Church of which her Majesty is the head. His 
son-in-law is the Rev. William Conyngham Plunket, grandson 
of the great orator and statesman, who was Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and nephew to the present Lord Plunket, Bishop of 
Tuam, whose title he is likely to inherit. Mr. Plunket was 
brought into the Chapter recently, and is now Treasurer of 
St. Patrick’s. ‘Though comparatively a young man he would, 
no doubt, kave been appointed to the deanery had cireum- 
stances permitted. But that dignity, or probably one still 
higher, awaits him at no distant day, for he has in his favour 
influences powerful everywhere, but all powerful in Ireland— 
nobility on the one side and wealth on the other. These social 
advantages, with his own distinguished ability, zeal, and 
energy, will be sure toraise him to one of the highest places 
in the Establishment of which he is an ardent defender. 
The new Treasurerof St. Patrick’s, in which office he succeeded 
the Rev. Dr. Todd, T.0.D., received priest’s orders in 1858, 
from which date to 1864 he was Rector of Kilmoylan, in the 
diocese of Tuam, with an income of £320 a year, there being 
no church in the parish, and only four Protestant inhabitants. 
Mr. Plunket had, however, rendered important service to the 
Church as chaplain to his uncle, and as the organizer and 
effective advocate of the West Connaught Church Endowment 
Society, which was established in 1859, and has been the means 
of endowing churches in six parochial districts in a part of the 
country where formerly great destitution existed. 

In the course of the controversies on ecclesiastical establish- 
ment which prevailed some years ago, the utility of cathedrals 
with the otiwm cum dignitate which they afforded, was defended 
on the ground that their splendid sinecures were designed to 
be the rewards of learned men who had distinguished them- 
selves by their labours in defending and promoting Christianity, 
and that they were thus afforded the means of prosecuting 
their important studies and researches, freed from the burden 
of parochial duties, and the anxiety resulting from res anguata 
domi; but it is quite evident that this principle has not been 
acted upon in making the promotions in connection with 
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Christ Church and St. Patrick’s. In the long list of dignitaries 
given above there are but two names distinguished by attain- 
ments in theological literature, and by their published works 
in defence or illustration of Christian truth. These are Dr. 
Todd and Archdeacon Lee; but these gentlemen won their 
honours not in connection with the cathedrals, but in connec- 
tion with the University, of which they are both Fellows and 
Professors. It is understood that Dr. Todd, now precentor of 
St. Patrick’s, might have been Dean, but he preferred his con- 
nection with Trinity College, which yields him a larger income. 
The present Dean was Archdeacon of Dublin, and examining 
chaplain to the late Archbishop Whately, having at the same 
time charge of the immense parish of St. Peter’s. It is often 
stated that the prizes in the Irish Church are very few; if so, 
there is the more reason to discourage pluralities, and the 
monopoly of several prizes in the same hands, a course which 
would be dictated not only by a regard to the spiritual interests 
of the Church, but to its defence against external enemies. 
Now it appears from Thom’s Irish Almanack, whose statistics 
are all derived from authentic returns, and which is a 
universally recognised authority on all Irish statistical matters, 
that the net income of the Archdeacon of Dublin is £943. 
With this accords the Clerical Directory, which states the gross 
income at £1,855. What is called the “ corps” of the arch- 
deaconry consists of St. Peter’s parish, St. Keven’s, St. 
Stephen’s, Trinity Church, Rathmines, St. Philip’s, Miltown, 
and Booterstown. This immense district has a total popula- 
tion of 74,114. Setting aside five or six proprietary churches 
within its bounds, that is, churches supported by private 
endowments and pew rents, the corps of the archdeaconry 
affords Church accommodation for 4,000 persons. We might 
suppose that the pastoral care of so large a population, coupled 





with the duties of archdeacon, was quite enough for one man, | 


and that a minister of a poor and struggling church, with 


hundreds of ill-paid curates, might be content with an income | 


of £1,000 a year. But Archdeacon Lee still retains his Fellow- 
ship and his Professorship in Trinity College, which more than 
double his income; and which in times like these so critical 
not only to our national Church, but to the Christian faith, 
might well give sufficient employment to the ablest and most 
industrious divine that ever the University produced. There are 
no giants in our days, but even in the days when there were 
giants, the duties which Dr. Lee has taken upon him would 
be quite burden enough for two pair of the strongest shoulders. 
It may be questioned whether a life devoted to the duties of a 


the same motives: they walk up towards the choir till they 
are stopped by the lofty iron gate with the sharp spikes. They 
see beyond the barrier a fashionable congregation, most com- 
fortably seated to the right and left of the choir, hearing and 
seeing everything to perfection; and they see, also, a number 
of empty seats. But the gate does not open at their approach ; 
the janitor is blind to their presence; ladies and gentlemen 
pass in, having either a “face admission” or presenting the 
magical order. If the strangers should attempt to follow, 
the iron gate with the sharp spikes is quickly shut in their 
faces, and they are told there is “no admission without an 
order.” 

Now it must be confessed that this exclusion, by means of a 
lofty iron gate with sharp spikes in the midst of the church, 
and during the hours of worship, has a very ugly, un-Christian 
appearance. It seems to be a presentation of Pharisaism in 
its most repulsive form, and to say to the publicans and sinners 
outside, “ Stand off, we are holier than you!” or, “ Stand off, 
we are more respectable than you!” or, “ Stand off, we are 
wealthier than you!” The outer court worshippers, thus re- 
pulsed from the sacred enclosure of aristocratic Christians, may 
move round the huge buttresses and try to enter at the side; 
but there the aisle is barred also by a small iron gate, carefully 
locked and guarded, and not to be opened except to the parties 
who have somehow secured the privilege of admission to the 
pews. We admit, of course, that the portion of the church 
which we have called the sanctuary cannot contain the whole 
of the congregation, and that overcrowding about the choir is to 
be avoided. But surely some means might be adopted for this 
purpose less invidious, and more indicative of Christian fellow- 
ship, than the iron fortifications to which we have referred. 
On the Continent, the magnificent cathedrals of the Roman 
Catholic Church are open to all the faithful on perfectly equal 
terms. The stranger can advance freely to the very steps of 
the altar and take any chair that happens to be vacant, paying 
a penny or two for its occupation. Even im Dublin, in the 
Roman Catholic cathedral, a stranger any part of the 


| building by paying a certain charge, according to the nature of 


the system adopted in St. Patrick’s. 


| * Paddy’s Opera.” 


the accommodation afforded. This would be much better than 
We are sure that in 
establishing it, or submitting -to it..Me Guinness has only 
followed the ancient plan, and the castom which bad prevailed 
in the church when the service used to be profanely called 
Whether it be from the nature of the 


| vice-regal court, with its crowd of ornamental officials and 


professorship in college be the best preparation for the position | 
of a parochial minister ; or that a divine immersed in parochial | 


affairs, and even parochial quarrels, caused by enforcing a too 
stringent ritualism upon reluctant congregations, is in the best 
possible condition to discuss with inquiring students the deep 
theological questions which are now silently agitating their 
minds. Ifour Church had an efficient government, capable 
of turning to the best account all the talents and resources at 


its command, we may be assured that there would be a better | 


division of labour, and also a better division of emolument. 
Before leaving the Cathedral of St. Patrick’s, we feel bound 
in duty to say a few words with respect to the barrier which 
separates the nave from the choir and transepts, the part of 
the church which is fitted with pews, boarded, matted, and 
made comfortable for public worship. This barrier consists of 
a formidable iron railing, reticulated so as to obstruct the view, 
and surmounted by sharp iron spikes. The centre portion of 


this railing opens as a gate, to admit the clergy, the choir, and | 


those who are privileged to occupy that reserved portion 
of the house of God which may be called the “ sanctuary ” 
of the Temple, while the nave is the “outer court.” It is true 
that there are seats in the nave to accommodate the outer 
court worshippers, but owing to the barrier in question and 
the pillars or buttresses of enormous thickness at each side, 
they can see little and hear less, while to persons who are not 
very hardy, sitting or standing for an hour or two on a stone 
floor is decidedly dangerous to health. Of course, respectable 
people who make application to the proper quarters can obtain 
the privilege of admission by getting a written “ order,” which 
is to be presented to the janitor, who stands at the iron gate 
with the sharp spikes, and keeps it firmly shut during the 
whole time of Divine worship. But there is no public 
announcement informing the Protestant community where or 
on what terms the orders are to be obtained, or the grounds on 
which the separation is so rigidly established between the 
members of the same flock. Let us suppose members of the 
Church coming up from the provinces, or from the neighbour- 
ing counties, wishing to worship in this national temple and to 
enjoy its admirable choral service, or let us suppose visitors 
from Great Britain or America, attracted to the place from 
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dignitied sinecurists, or from the spirit of ascendancy and 
intolerance which from the Conquest down characterized the 
government of the Pale, the society of the Irish metropolis has 
always been peculiarly exclusive and snobbish, and the worst 
snobs are sometimes the purse-proud traders, who hang by the 
skirts of the court vircle. It is to this inborn spirit of pre- 
tentious and anti-national ‘“ ascendancy ” that we must ascribe, 
among other things, the determined efforts made to keep 
Stephen’s-green, one of the finest squares in Europe, shut 
against the people, despite the wishes of the noblest and most 
enlightened part of the community to have it opened. Mr. 
Guinness is for the opening, though he has a splendid mansion 
in the Green; and we respectfully suggest that in the same 
spirit of Christian liberality he would use his powerful in- 
fluence for the removal of the offensive barriers of separation 
between different portions of the congregation in the magnificent 
national temple which he has so nobly renovated, 
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JOHN GIBSON. 


Tue death of this most distinguished sculptor of our modern 
school occurred at Rome, on the 27th, under circumstances to 
which we briefly referred last week. Though he had lived to an 
age when most men are but the shadows of their former selves, 
yet Gibson retained all the young-mindedness of his early day’, 
and much of the vigour of his manhood. His fine countenance 
showed few of the ordinary signs of age ; his full hair and beard 
were scarcely more grey than at forty ; and his dark eye had not 
been dimimed at all. Like many Welshmen, Gibson had a decid- 
edly Italian cast of features, with a grave, thoughtful, and amiable 
expression, which was strengthened by his pleasant and simple 
manners. There was never anything very forcible or demonstra- 
tive about him, although his views, when once settled in his oW2 
mind, were held with a degree of tenacity and firmness that might 
have been mistaken for obstinacy. The most remarkable instance 
of this was in his taking up the practice of colouring his statues 12 
the late years of his career, and after he had attained to the height 
of his fame. He had then become an autocrat, and perhaps the 
opposition that was raised, and always will be, against colouring 
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statues rather led him into the extreme assertions which he made 
in the Venus which occupied so prominent a position at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of ’62, the Cupid, and a Hebe, which we 
remember seeing in his studio at Rome. He often said that the 
colouring of statuary was a most delicate matter, and he thought 
no one understood it as he did himself ; but it cannot be overlooked 
that the great man never ventured to apply it to his greatest works. 
It seemed to us that he played with it rather as if in the indul- 
gence of a fancy, and for the sake of vindicating this knowledge 
of antique practice of the art. His noble statue of “The 
Hunter,” a nude figure of a man holding back a hound, which 
for its style, as well as the extraordinary vigour and originality of 
conception, has been compared with the antique, was not touched 
with colour, although it was finished in 1851, only a few years 
before his Venus. A Youthful Bacchus, also one of his latest, and 
certainly one of his most beautiful works, remains uncoloured. 
It is not necessary to enter into the argument as to the correctness 
of such a view ; the allusion is sufficient to point out Gibson’s 
strong opinions upon the subject, which, indeed, became the most 
remarkable feature in his artistic career, next to his great genius 
as a sculptor after the antique style. 

That Gibson should have achieved so much in emulation ‘of the 
great models of antique art, is due entirely to his own great natural 
gifts. As the son of a gardener at Conway, he had no sort of 
classical education, nor did he even obtain this after he went 
to Liverpool with his father to be apprenticed to a cabinet-maker. 
His time was occupied simply in training his hand to the wood- 
carving for his trade, and probably his only ideas of Greek art 
were obtained from any plaster casts which might have happened 
to be in the shop of Mr. Francis, the marble-mason, to whom he 
was transferred as an apprentice. It was here, however, that he 
became acquainted with Mr. Roscoe, whose notice had been attracted 
by a small figure of “ Time,” modelled in wax by young Gibson, 
and we may suppose that Mr. Roscoe’s library, with its collection 
of engravings, contained many examples of classic art which were 
a new world to the young marble carver. The talent for modelling 
which he showed procured him many friends, and the means were 
soon found for giving him the advantages of studying at Rome. It 
does not appear that he ever entered at the Academy, as Flaxman 
did, while a boy in his father’s plaster figure-shop in the Strand, 
but made his way entirely after studying at Rome. He arrived 
there in 1817, in his 27th year, and it was not till 1833 that he 
was admitted an Associate of the Academy, to be, however, elected 
a full Academician in three years’ time ; so that he made a very 
decided impression at this time, though his works were not to be 
compared for a moment, with those he produced nearly twenty years 
afterwards, when at the very ripe age of 58. His whole artistic 
life was spent at Rome, with rare visits to England, and he troubled 
himself little with the duties of an Academician. Gibson’s first 
manner was precisely in accordance with the prevailing taste of the 
day for statues classical in name only. As to style, there was 
then nothing thought of but that of which Canova had set the 
fashion, and which was taken up by the French sculptors even more 
warmly than it was by the English. Flaxman had produced 
but little impression by his very few statues ; however, his power 
was universally admitted to be great in the outlines he did 
in illustration of Aischylus and Homer, and Thorwaldsen was 
only beginning to be known, although never to exercise so 
much influence perhaps as Gibson himself has since held. It 
was from Canova, who took him as a pupil, that Gibson 
learnt the simply graceful and picturesque style of his first 
groups of “ Mars and Cupid ”—Psyche borne by the Zephyrs, and 
Hylas borne by the N ymphs, two similar groups, in which Psyche 
and Hylas are carried on the shoulders of two nymphs. These 
Were sculptured about 1821, after he left Canova, and had set up 
for himself at Rome. The attention” he excited by these works, 
must have been considerable, for some were purchased by the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Psyche by Sir George Beaumont, the well- 
known amateur, and, as a replica, by the present Emperor of 
Russia and Prince Torlonia, while the Hylas was bought by Mr. 
Vernon, and stands now in the National Gallery amongst the rest 
of the Vernon bequest to the nation. 

‘ ‘hese groups were all of them marked by a good deal of poetic 
poling, but in none of them can we perceive that deep insight into 
. e antique which Gibson showed in the productions of his maturer 
years. They were, as we have said, not in advance of his con- 
temporaries as regarded style, but they were very greatly superior 
ae toes and as groups they were wrought with technical 
skill of a high order. It is remarkable of them, also, that they 
Were the first result of his serious study at Rome, and must have 





rere designed and modelled with the greatest facility, from the 
: oa time, not more than four or five years, occupiéd in the work. 
‘ was in 1817 that he entered Canova’s studio, where he worked 
iat years, and during this time and the two or three years after he 
4 t Canova, the groups referred to were executed. He was led to 
waign these groups probably from having seen Canova and the 
ane sculptor, Thorwaldsen, occupied with their groups of the 
; ree Graces, the idea of which was suggested by the small antique 
Hi of the subject that gave to Raphael also his idea of the 
h, ety group he painted. Whether Gibson studied directly under 
orwaldsen or not after he left Canova he could not fail to be 


absurdly eulogized at the time of his death in 1822 as “the 
Phidias of his time.” Juster views of the art have led us to 
regard Thorwaldsen as a greater sculptor than Canova, and that 
Gibson surpassed them both, if the antique is to be the standard 
of comparison, will generally be the opinion now. There are no 
works of modern sculpture which are so thoroughly inspired by the 
antique feeling, whether that may be true or not for the art of the 
present day, as Gibson’s “ Hunter,” his “ Youthful Bacchus,” and 
his two bas-reliefs of the “Hours” and “ Phaeton,” with, in a 
second degree, his Coloured Venus, and the Cupid. We may take 
the “ Hunter,” which many will remember was one of the finest 
examples of sculpture in the °51 Exhibition, and again in the 
Manchester Exhibition, as the best instance in modern sculpture 
of natural study of the figure in the severe manner of the Greeks. 
The story goes that Gibson was one day in an idle mood looking 
out of his window down into the streets of Rome, and saw a yo 
man of the Campagna holding back his dog, which had attack 
another one, and was straining for the fight. The idea struck him 
at once, and he hastened to make a sketch of the group, which 
afterwards in the marble became his greatest work. Another 
signal proof of his great power in idealizing may be noticed in the 
very beautiful head called “ Grazia,” which was modelled from @ 
Capuan girl, who no doubt was just such a model as the Greeks 
chose, and Gibson did what they did in giving his work all the 
ideal grandeur of a goddess, His bas-reliefs of “ Phaeton driving 
the Chariot of Phoebus,” and The Hours, personified according to 
the Greek myth by the three daughters of Zeus, harnessing§ the 
horses of Phoebus, which were done at Earl Fitzwilliam’s request 
for “something about horses,” may be named amongst the most 
beautiful examples of bas-relief in existence. These again were 
completely the result of the sculptor’s devoted study of nature. 
When he undertook the commission he had never modelled a horse 
from the life, but he began by buying the most beautiful creature 
he could find, and this he made his model. Casts of these noble 
bas-reliefs are to be seen in the collection of the Crystal Palace, as 
well as several other works by him. The great merit of Gibson’s 
bas-relief is in the. nobleness and grandeur of the style, without 
anything approaching to that servile following of the antique which 
we see so frequently in modern bas-relief. His horses remind us 
of the Parthenon frieze, and yet they have more wildness and fiery 
grace in their plunging forms. He was especially fond of this line 
of sculpture, and frequently amused himself latterly with modellin 
small groups from the legend of Psyche, but with the exception o 
the two great works mentioned, and the Jocasta and her sons, he 
has left nothing very remarkable. Intermediate between those 
works we have referred to as his greatest achievements, and which 
were the product of his genius at its maturity, were those which 
he did while studying the beauties of the Vatican, the Capitol, the 
Ludovisi, and the Borghese collections at Rome. In his “ Cupid” 
he has evidently been much influenced by the lovely figures of the 
Capitol and the Vatican. His “ Wounded Amazon” is another 
figure the idea of which is borrowed from the antique, with less 
freedom of natural study than his mastery of later years enabled 
him to give. The “ Venus Vincitrice” was in the common classical 
style, as was also a Flora and a group of Venus and Cupid, in 
which he followed the well-known antique of the half-kneeling 
Venus. The tinted “ Venus” was a feeble work compared with his 
“ Hunter” and the “ Bacchus” ; it was completely Roman in taste, 
and could not be said to be improved by the colouring. 

In portrait-statues of the monumental order Gibson did not 
undertake much, and it cannot be said that his taste inclined him 
to works of this kind. His best portrait-statue was that of 
Huskisson, which he modelled, however, we presume, from sketches, 
as this statesman met his death many years before 1847, when the 
statue was sculptured. This statue, in marble, is in the Royal 
Exchange, and a copy in bronze ornaments the Liverpool Exchange, 
both: presented by the widow of Mr. Huskisson, for whom Gibson 
undertook the commission. He also executed a statue of the 
Queen, which is, we believe, at Windsor, and another in a kind of 
semi-allegorical style, representing the Queen seated, and sup- 
ported by figures of Justice and Clemency, which is in the Prince's 
Chamber of the House of Lords, 

Great sculptors are not so common in the world of art that we 
can see them pass away without an anxious regret lest we should 
never look upon their like again. Flaxman died without fulfilling 
all the promise of his many beautiful sketches ; he never had the 
opportunity that he would have had in these days, although modern 
sculpture owes much to him. Gibson carried the art to a higher 
point of excellence in the same direction, and has left still brighter 
examples. A favourite project of the late eminent sculptor, and one 
that does high honour to his public spirit, was the founding of agallery 
of all the finest examples of sculpture, for the use of the Royal 
Academy, for which purpose he offered to give the noble legacy of 
£30,000. Whether this was ever accepted, and how far the schente 
is likely to be carried out, will, it is to be hoped, soon be known 
among the other good intentions of the Academy on whichso much 


now depends. 








Ir was a singular coincidence with the death of Gibson that another 
eminent English sculptor narrowly escaped death by assassination. Mr. 
Laurence Macdonald was attacked by two ruffians on the staircase 








mt influenced by the great Danish sculptor, and saw in his 
thal S an ideal more severe and certainly not less beautiful | 
od t those of Canova, at the same time entirely free from | 
which the simpering affectation of attitude and expression 
ich are so peculiar to his famous Italian rival, who was 80 


of a house where he had gone to spend the evening, and stabbed in 
the neck; the wound, however, being fortunately not in a vital part, 
so that Mr. Macdonald is now recovering. Mr. Macdonald’s name 
is honourably known for his fine group of Ulysses and his Dog, aud 
a very beautiful statue of Andromeda, besides many excellent busts. 
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Tux British Institution will be opened, with the annual exhibition 
of modern pictures, on Monday next. 

Tue second general Exhibition of water-colour drawings opens to 
the public on Monday, at the Dudley Gallery in the Egyptian Hall. 








MUSIC. 


Tux Popular Concert of Monday last was especially interesting 
—the programme having included Mendelssohn’s Quintet in A 
(Op. 18); and a Divertimento (or Trio) for violin, viola, and 
violoncello, by Mozart, the first time of its performance at these 
concerts. The Quintet, composed only a year after the well-known 
Ottet, is scarcely less remarkable as the production of a youth of 
17 or 18, both works presenting a combination of impulsive genius 
and constructive power that would be worthy of all admiration in 
a composer of mature age, but is little short of marvellous in one 
who had scarcely emerged from boyhood. Although on the whole 
Mendelssohn cannot be placed on a level with Mozart, he has 
surpassed him in the permanent value of the works produced in early 
youth. The Trio of Mozart (possessing, like Beethoven’s Septet, 
an unusual complement of movements) is full of that exquisite vein 
of melody which scarcely any other composer has possessed in 
such inexhaustible abundance. So great is this charm as to 
counterbalance the impression of the unusual length of the work, 
and the small variety obtainable from three stringed instruments. 
Mr. Hallé’s solo performance was the sonata of Beethoven in A flat, 
commencing with the theme with variations, and containing the 
funeral march, the finale, with its brilliant passages, admirable 
alike as music and as an excellent piece of finger practice, was 

iven by Mr. Hallé with that neat and finished execution for which 

e has long been noted. The remaining instrumental performance 
was Beethoven’s sonata, for piano and violin, in G—played by Mr. 
Hallé and Herr Straus, who holds the position of first violin at 
these concerts until the appearance of Herr Joachim. Miss Ida 
Gillies was the vocalist, but neither in the very old air of Vinci, 
nor in the song of Mr. Leslie, did the lady make so favourable an 
impression as during her few stage performances at the Royal 
English Opera. At the next concert Madame Arabella Goddard 
is to be the pianist. 

The Royal English Opera Company has, it is said, taken Drury 
Lane Theatre for operatic performances during the approaching 
season. It is to be hoped that this does not threaten a fresh influx 
of native compositions, but that adaptations of foreign works are 
contemplated. Judicious management in the latter course might 

rove successful, since there are many works that have been ignored 
y the Italian Opera-houses that would possess a strong musical 
attraction. Cherubini’s “ Les Deux Journées,” and Spohr’s 
* Zemire und Azor,” would be safe revivals. 
The long-pending Royal Italian Opera dispute—the case of 


Sir W. P. Wood decided against the alleged partnership, and 
decreed that Colonel Knox is to have his advance of £5,000 
returned, if the profits of the Royal Italian Opera were sufficient 
to cover that amount—calculating those profits up to the time of 
the destruction of Covent Garden Theatre by fire—Mr. Gye to be 
allowed, in taking these accounts, a salary of £1,500 a year as 
manager. 








SCIENCE. 





In the present state of the meat market, all reliable informa- 
tion regarding the characters by which good and wholesome meat 
may be known is valuable. Such information is very fully given 
in Dr. Letheby’s “Report” on the cattle plague, and we gladly 
extract some of it for the benefit of our readers. Good meat, says 
Dr. Letheby, is neither of a pale pinkish colour nor of a deep 
purple tint. The former is indicative of disease, and the latter 
shows that the animal has died from natural causes. Good meat 
has also a marbled appearance from the ramifications of the little 
veins which surround the fat-cells ; its fat, especially that of the 
internal organs, is hard and suety, and is never wet, whilst that af 
diseased meat is soft and watery, often like jelly or sodden parch- 
ment. Again, the touch or*feel of healthy meat is firm and 
elastic, and it hardly moistens the fingers ; while that of diseased 
meat is soft and wet ; in fact, it is often so wet that the liquid 
matter of the blood runs from it ; in which case it is technically 
styled “wet.” Good meat has but little odour, and this is not 
disagreeable ; whereas diseased meat smells faint and cadaverous, 
and often has the odour of medicine. This is best observed by 
cutting it and smelling the knife, or by pouring a little warm water 
on it. Good meat will bear cooking without shrinking, and without 


losifg very much in weight ; but bad meat shrivels up, and it often 
boils to pieces. 


In the course of the “ Cantor Lectures,” delivered before the 
Society of Arts by Dr. Grace Calvert, this chemist referred to the 
investigation of Dr. Voelcker upon the subject of the action of 
liquid manure. In some respects, Dr. Voelcker’s results differ from 
those of Mr. Way. Dr. Voeicker found :—(1) That the calcareous 
clay soil absorbs about six times as much ammonia from the liquid 
manure as the sterile sandy soil. (2) That the liquid manure in 
contact with the calcareous clay soil becomes much richer in lime ; 
whilst during its passage through the sandy soil it becomes puorer 
in this substance. (3) That the calcareous soil absorbs much more 








av 1; Ts | Grand River Viaduct, Mauritius Railways.” 
Knox v. Gye—was closed on Tuesday last, when Vice-Chancellor | of Arts, at 8 p.m. Renewed discussion on the paper read by Mr. W. 





potash than the sandy soil. (4) That the chloride of sodium was 
not absorbed to any extent by either soil. (5) That both soils 
remove from the liquid most of the phosphoric acid. (6) That the 
liquid, in passing through the calcareous soil, becomes ‘poorer, and 
in passing through the sandy soil becomes richer in silica. 


A new aneesthetic, termed dichloride of carbon, has been recently 
described by Dr. (now Sir James) Simpson. The substance was 
originally discovered by Regnault, in 1839, and closely resembles, 
in chemical constitution and physical qualities, the well-known 
anzesthetic-chloroform. 


Electric telegraphy owes a great deal to Professor Wheatstone. 
This physicist’s last achievement surpasses everything he has 
hitherto attempted. With his perfected automatic apparatus he can 
transmit six hundred distinctly legible signals in a minute. 


With regret we learn the death of Professor Oppal, of Munich, 
and of Dr. Forchhammer, of Oersted, two most distinguished 
geologists, 


In a late number of the Astronomische Nachrichten a letter 
appears from M. Grosch, of Santiago, relative to his observations 
of the total eclipse of the 25th of April last. The commencement 
of the eclipse was not observed, owing to accumulations of clouds, 
which covered the horizon. But about 24 minutes before the end 
of the “totality” he observed the red protuberances which he has 
elsewhere described. They extended over an arc of about 60° 
along the western limb of the moon. Their colour was at first a 
fine red, shading into yellow at the point of contact with the moon ; 
they disappeared before the sun’s rays appeared. The red clouds 
were then suddenly replaced by three very dark projections, which 
exactly corresponded to the three summits of the reddish chain. 
The western horn of the moon appeared clearly defined, and sur- 
rounded by a brilliant corona during the entire period of totality. 
M. Grosch has shown that this crown was of a milk-white colour, 
but he did not discover whether it was composed of interlacing 
rays, as has been seen in other eclipses. The three projections 
which he has described resembled lunar mountains, and were so 
high and precipitous that they seemed like sugar-loaves. The 
short duration of the entire phenomenon prevented M. Grosch 
making accurate measurements. 


M. Bertrand de Lom presented a note to the French Academy, 
at its last meeting, on the subject of Romeine. Romeine is a 
curious mineral, which traverses vertically the mass of the man- 
ganese of Saint-Marcel. M. de Lom has found that by sublimation 


| it may be obtained in the form of exquisite microscopic crystals. 








Screntiric Merrtines.—Monday :—Society of Arts, at 8 p.m. 
“ Cantor Lecture.’——Twesday :—The Institution of Civil Engineers, 
at 8 p.m. Discussion on “The Craigellachie Viaduct” and “The 
Wednesday :—Society 





Hawes (Nov. 29, 1865), “On the Proposal that the Railways should 
be Purchased by the Government.” 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


Tue Times City article of last Thursday observes, with 
respect to the operation of the market of Wednesday, that 
“although there were symptoms of discouragement yesterday, 
greater than at any time since the commencement of the 
money pressure in October last, the tendency alinost to panic 
was to-day still more observable.” It attributes this state of 
things to “an increase in the general demand for money, and 
the disquietude occasioned by the revelations in progress with 
regard to the modern modes of financiering,” and adds the 
possibility of unpleasant events in connection with the priva- 
teers now operating against Spain, and the state of the Mexican 
question, as additional reasons for the “ prevailing gloom ” and 
“ uncertainty.” On the preceding day, the same newspaper 
had observed, that “on every side the evidence daily becomes 
more complete of the serious condition the country would now 
have reached, if the clamour for cheap money on behalf of un- 
sound firms and the promoters of deceptive companies had 
been gratified at any time during the past three months.” 

We are far from undervaluing, or wishing in any way to 
detract from the authority due to the commercial and financial 
acumen of our contemporary ; but as Homer sometimes nodded, 
we cannot but hope that we may, without offence, think that 
the Times in this case, as evidenced by a series of gloomy vati- 
cinations of coming evils, takes a partial and incomplete vieW 
of the existing situation. Before speaking to the public of 
panic, we would stare the existing situation very hard in the 
face, and prefer, if we could find it, another solution. And, first 
of all, we would observe that a great demand for money and @ 
high rate of interest, consols below 87, and Exchequer Bills at 
a discount, ought not to frighten men engaged in legitimate 
trading—the producers and distributors of wealth. These 
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symptoms, indeed, precede, and in an aggravated form accom- 
pany panic; but they may, and often do, indicate healthy enter- 
prise, and a laudable effort to meet the exigencies of sound busi- 
ness. Without venturing onthe line of prophecy wewould observe 
that for a long time past there have been such symptoms of 
a permanent or average increase in the rate of interest as 
would account for some portion of the high rate now demanded. 
Eight per Cent. now does not mean the same thing—is by no 
means so significant as it would have been some years back. 
The reason is that trade has increased faster than the medium 
for settling balances. Money is more valuable, that is, the rate 
of interest is higher, because there is more demand for it. 
This question is wholly apart from-—dquite beside the symp- 
toms or indicia of panic, the chief of which is not the high rate 
of interest, but the impossibility of getting money at any rate 
of interest. Of course this impossibility is never absolute. A 
few houses of immense resources, and in a position to command 
the utmost convenience from the discounters, can always obtain 
what they want by paying for it, perhaps even less than it is 
worth; but the less highly favoured members of the commercial 
community are sacrificed to the fears of the Directors of the Bank, 
who must first and foremost comply with the law and put on 
the screw to save the coin in their cellars, for the law says 
that they shall not issue promises to pay on their credit, 
except to the extent of some fourteen millions. This curious 
empirical restriction is of course supported by the great houses 
—the aristocracy of traders—because it does not press upon 
them, but rather affords them the opportunity, in difficult times, 
of trading at a great advantage over the great mass of traders 
who are not members of their coterie. 

Those who are not so constituted as to see that itis always 
right that the Bank should issue just fourteen millions of notes 
without gold in their cellars to meet it, are stigmatized as 
speculators, who would endeavour tocontrol the natural opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand, and reduce the rate of 
interest or the supply of money on credit below its natural 
standard. They are called clamourers for cheap money, and 
their object is declared to be the bolstering up of unsound under- 
takings. That there are such persons to be found amongst those 
who think that in a trading community credit is to be curtailed 
hy..Act of Parliament is not unlikely to be true, but there can be 
no doubt that the @peration of the Bank Charter Act has much 
to do with creating this very class, For the extreme pressure 
of an enormous rate of interest, and the application of that 
rate to but comparatively few houses, re-act and produce a 
subsequent glut of money, which is the very atmosphere which 
kindles the speculator in delusive joint-stock schemes into life 
and activity. Such persons so brought into existence will, of 
course, cry out against the system which produced them when 
their turn comes to feel the pressure of the screw. We confess 
to some enjoyment in seeing this class discredited and unable 
to pursue their calling; but there is another class which suffers 
with them, who have all our sympathies: it is those who are 
engaged in the production and distribution of the products of 
every industry—the manufacturers and merchants, who make 
and distribute the wealth of the world. It is, we believe, a fact 
that this class of men are in this country subject to greater 
vicissitudes than elsewhere, and we know one vicissitude 
always tends to produce.the opposite one: the greater the 
screw the greater the glut, and vice versé. In the London 
market merchants are screwed up tighter, and suffer more 
from gluts than elsewhere. Just now they are suffering from 
the screw, but by no means, in our belief, to the extent which 
would be supposed from what we have extracted from the 
Times. The rate of interest does not at this moment present 
the characteristic of a panic, but is due to the real wants of 
commerce, which is being carried on largely, and at a profit 
that meets the high current rate of interest, which, we may 
also hope, is not so high as to insure the speedy recurrence 
of a glut and the brood of the speculative schemes a glut 
engenders, 








THE quotation of gold at Paris is about 1} per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25:15 per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about 2-10ths per 
cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 

_ The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 days’ 
Bight is 108} to 108% per cent. At this rate there is no profit on 
the importation of gold from the United States. 


The subjoined notification has been issued by the Bavk of England :— 
“ Feb. 1, 1866.—Notice is hereby given that in order to prepare the 


dividends due on the 5th April, 1866, the balances of the several | 
Boers ae : | described was of common occurrence eighteen months 


| now impossible, and the task of remedying remaining evils will 


accounts in the following fands will be struck on the night of Thursday, 
the 1st March, 1866, viz. :—New Three per Cent. Annuities, Reduced 














Three per Cent. Annuities, Annuities for Thirty Years, Annuities for | appear an easy one.—J. C. Par 


Terms of Years, India Four per Cent. Stock. On Friday, the 2nd 
March, the above-named funds will be transferable without the dividend 
due on 5th April next. Bank Stock—shut, Wednesday, 14th March, 
1866 ; open, Friday, 6th April, 1866.” 


Consols are quoted 86} to § for money, and 86 11-16 to 13-16 
for the account (February 8). 


_ The foreign stock market is flat, and the amount of business 
limited. Italian Bonds of 1861 have declined 4 per cent., and 
Turkish of 1865 and Spanish Passive $. The Committee’s Certifi- 
cates, however, have improved }. 


The shares of the financial and discount companies are flat, and 
a decline, ranging from 2s. 6d. to 5s., has occurred in London 
Financial, Imperial Mercantile, and Overend, Gurney, & Co. 


_ At the annual meeting of the National Bank on Tuesday a distribu- 
tion was ordered of £2 per share, being the same as for the last half- 
year, or at the rate of £13. 6s. 8d. per cent. per annum, absorbing 
£100,000. The profits for the half-year were stated at £121,786, and 
the rest now stands at £456,053. The liabilities of the Bank consist 
of £5,560,965 on deposits, and £1,447,899 on acceptances. 


The dividend on Metropolitan Railway stock is officially announced 
at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, being the same as that declared 
for the corresponding period of 1864. The stock was unfavourably 
affected to-day by this news, and closed at a fall of 1 per cent. 


The General Credit and Finance Company of London (Limited) 
have received a telegram from Turin stating that series B of the 
Italian States Domain Loan has been drawn for reimbursement 
at par. 


The following relates to the Venezuela Six per Cent. Loan of 
1864:—“The General Credit and Finance Company of London 
(Limited) are in receipt of advice from their agents, Messrs. H. L. 
Boulton & Co., dated La Guaira, January 9, of duties collected and 
remitted, on account of the above loan, as fullows:—Per statement 
No. 73, from Porto Cabello, $6,82068; ditto No. 74, from Porto 
Cabello, $578°92; ditto No. 60, from La Guaira, $649°80; ditto No. 
61, from La Guaira, $2,43754. Total, $10,486°94.” 

The following relative to the New Granada Debt was posted up on 
Wednesday in the Stock Exchange :—“ Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. 
have received by this mail, on account of New Granada dividends, the 
following remittances :—From Custom-house of Santa Marta, £2,700 ; 
ditto Sabanilla, £479. 53. 9d.; ditto Cartagena, £374. 16s. Total, 
£3,554. 1s. 9d. 


With reference to the market for American securities, Messrs. 
E. F. Satterthwaite & Co. report as follows :—‘ There has been but 
little activity in the London market for American securities during the 
past week, but on the whole prices have been fairly maintained, espe- 
cially when the fall of other securities is taken into account. United 
States 5°20 Bonds are last quoted 66§ to §, being a fractional improve- 
ment. Illinois shares have been steady, and close 75 to }. Erie 
shares are to-day dealt in ex dividend, the closing price, 53} to 4, 
being relatively the same as on this day week. For Atlantic and 
Great Western debentures, which remain steady at 34 to 85, there 
continues to be a demand.” 


The Bank of Frankfort has reduced its rate of discount to 5 per cent. 


In reference to the rumours which have been current of a Mexican 
Loan, Le Mémorial Diplomatique states that the whole matter resolves 
itself into a purely local affair, the municipality of the city of Mexico 
issuing debentures to carry out sanitary and other improvements in 
the capital, and the money being readily found in that country. 


Messrs. Day & Son (Limited) have jast declared an interim divi- 
dend for the past half-year at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. It 
is the intention of this firm to add to their present business that of 
law-writing and law-stationery; and we understand they have just 
purchased the business and studio of Mr. Vernon Heath, the eminent 
photographer of Piccadilly, where it is intended to practice the highest 
style of portrait-photograpby under the management of the late 


owner. 








Tur Casva, Poor Now AND THEN.—The door was opened and the 
master and a couple of his officials made rapid selections from 4 
dreadfully eager crowd of cold and hungry men, women, and children, 
who surged and struggled around the doorway, their pinched cheeks 
and awfally anxious eyes bearing unfailing testimony to their dire 
necessity. Cries of “Do for God’s sake take me in, sir! ”—* Ive 
never been here before, sir; I’ve not indeed !”—* Pra let me in, my 
dear, kind master!” made up a pitiful chorus, until * Quite full—shut 
up!” was methodically shouted from within, when the harsh, cracked 
voices subsided into a despairing wail of sobs and groans, which, pene- 
trating the closed doors and cartained windows, was heard with horrible 
distinctness where we sat. In those days a workhouse was to the 
casual pauper a lottery, in which there were fewer prizes than blanks, 
for the Houseless Poor Act was in its infancy, and the necessity 
of obeying its provisions had not been brought home to the 
guardians. I devoted that wet and bitter night to ascertaining 
what became of the poor creatures I had seen rejected at the 
workhouse door, and while some succeeded in begging a few pence 
from passers-by wherewith to purchase shelter, the morning dawned 
upon thirteen outcasts who were still lying upon the slimy pavement, 
houseless, helpless, and forlorn. Iam proud to know _that the 
account I wrote of this sad experience attracted the attention of the 
authorities, that an official visit was paid to the workhouse referred to 
within a few hours of the publication of my narrative, and that those 
concerned were effectually warned of the risk they ran of openly 
defying the law. Let it be borne in mind that such a scene as I have 

ago, and is 


kinson in the “ Fortnightly Review.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


ae 


MR. PLUMPTRE'S TRANSLATION OF SOPHOCLES.* 


ZEscuy.vs has been translated into English far more often than 
Sophocles. It is but natural that it should be so. We find in his 
tragedies everything that may be called “ striking”: they keep us 
constantly sensible of the presence of intense power ; they are full 
of the fascination of all that is mysterious. Everything in them, as 
it were, seems larger than life; the men and women are super- 
human, and the gods, to an ordinary Greek, must have seemed 
more than godlike. Indeed, there is much that approaches “ nearer 
to Oriental vagueness than to Greek perspicuity” in the dramas of 
AEschylus ; the figures that rise before us remind us sometimes of 
Genii in their vastness and dimness of outline. To such character- 
istics as this, not a little of the enthusiasm for Auischylus in modern 
times is due. No translation can altogether conceal this breadth 
of colouring ; no ordinary rendering of the words can quite mis- 
represent it. But the translator has peculiar difficulties in the 
tragedies of Sophocles ; it is not that his meaning is more obscure, 
or his Greek more unconstruable—the reverse, indeed, is the case. 
But the dramatic structure is infinitely more elaborate, the figures 
are more distinctly seen, the action is more conspicuously worked 
out. The characters are real human beings, standing in the 
daylight ; not magnified like images seen through a mist. The 
interest is a purely human interest ; the language which is spoken 
is the expression of human passion and human sympathy. Where 
Afschylus is grander, Sophocles is more perfect—perhaps less 
inspired, but much more artistic. And this was the feeling of 
classic times, represented by the myth that “ Alschylus learned in 
no musician’s school, but Dionysos appeared to him in his infancy, 
and called him to a poet’s work.” “ Aischylus does right,” 
was the verdict of Sophocles himself, “ but does not know why he 
does it.” In him there was less of conscious and deliberate art 
than in his younger rival. In this sense, then, the translator has 
a harder task in undertaking Sophocles. Perhaps without having 
more to gain, he has more to lose; he is ever liable to miss the 
fine touches, the lights and shades in the delineation of character, 
which are this poet’s peculiar charm ; he is in constant danger of 
doing an injustice to the admirable and artistic finish of his 
language, which is something so peculiar in itself that it is not only 
difficult to translate, but even difficult to describe. The sculptor 
might speak of it as an exquisite roundness and polish ; the artist 
as a delicacy of colouring ; while the musician might designate it as 
a refinement of harmony ;—and to retain and fix perfectly so 
evanescent a charm as this in a translation, is more than any one 
can hope to do. It is this peculiar subtlety which has hindered 
Sophocles from becoming a distinctly popular poet, but which has 
secured for him the intense appreciation of scholars. We have 
thus tried to point out how, to some extent, an English translation 
must fail in doing justice to the original, in order that with this 
limitation we may have the pleasure of pronouncing Professor 
Plumptre’s work a decided success. He prefaces his first volume 
with an interesting sketch of the life of his author; not of course 
adding any new facts to the scanty records which are preserved, 
but rather, by illustrations from the contemporary history and 
internal state of Athens, showing us by what influences the poet 
was surrounded, what was the prevailing tone of thought, adf 
suggesting to us how far we find the echo of this in the poems o 
Sophocles. We are reminded how much he may have owed to the 
friendship of such a statesman as Pericles, of such an historian as 
Herodotus—for between Sophocles and Herodotus it is impossible 
not to admit some communication. We have an estimate of the 
moral and religious teaching which these dramas point, and, if 
Mr. Plumptre’s verdict be excessively favourable, he makes us feel 
that he errs on the right side. 

Perhaps the Professor's English readers may endorse his belief 
that he is wise in omitting all reference to variety of reading and 
choice of interpretation. It is hardly likely to satisfy those who 
have hobbies of their own, or indeed any special interest in the 
Sophoclean text ; but it is true that the smallest concessions in 


that direction would have entirely altered the character of the , 


book, and saddled it with the responsibilities of -a critical 
edition. Still, we think that many would have been glad to 
know at least what text has been professedly followed in the 
translation. We like to know that, nowadays, even in reading 
Shakespeare. 
Of the translation itself, we must give it the praise of general 
accuracy—a necessary basis to everything else ; an easy flow in 
the blank verse representing the dialogues (of the lyric ports we 
shall have a word to say by-and-by); and an appreciation and no 
mean reproduction of the poetical thought. This is the language in 
which (Edipus addresses Theseus (0. c., 608) :— ee 


*O son of Algeus, unto gods alone 
Nor age can come, nor destined hour of death. 
All else the great destroyer, Time, sweeps on. 
Earth’s strength shall wither—wither strength of limb, 
And trust decays, and mistrust grows apace ; 
And the same spirit lasts not among them 
That once were friends, nor joineth State with State. 
To these at once— to those in after years 
Sweet things grow bitter, then turn sweet again.” 





* The Tragedies of Sophocles. A new Translation, with a Biographical Essay 
by EB. H, Plumptre, M.A, Two vols. London: Alexander Strahan. 22 oe 


¢ 





It is a line-for-line translation of the Greek ; quite literal and 
yet not harsh to the English reader. These few following lines, 
from the lust scene of the life of (Zdipus—whether we are to call 
it departure or death—remind us of the parting of King Arthur 
and Sir Bedivere in Tennyson (0. c., 1,646):— 


*¢ And then with tears fast-flowing, groaning still, 
We followed with the maidens: going on 
A little space, we turned. And lo! we saw 
The man no more ; but he, the king, was there, 
Holding his hand to shade his eyes, as one 
To whom there comes a vision drear and dread, 


He may not bear to look on..... 
What form of death 
He died knows no man, saving Theseus only. 
For neither was it thunderbolt from Zeus, 
With flashing fire, that slew him, nor the blast 
Of whirlwind sweeping o’er the sea’s dark waves ; 
But either some one whom the gods had sent 
To guide his steps, or gentleness of mood 
Had moved the Powers beneath to ope the way 
To Earth’s deep regions painlessly.” 


There is perhaps no better test of the power of neat translation, 
than the frequent series of single lines in which a dialogue is carried 
on between two persons. They are difficult, not oy because of . 
their epigrammatic character, but because of their close interde- 
pendence. A word used in one line is caught up and echoed in 
the next by the other speaker, often with a slight variation of 
meaning, yet a variation strong enough to give point to a sophis- 
tical argument. We see this “forensic rhetoric,” as it has been 
called, carried to excess in Euripides ; yet there is enough of it in 
Sophocles to remind us how, by an Athenian audience, it was 
regarded as the triumph of language to make the worse appear the 
better reason. Here is such a discussion between Creon and his 
son Hzemon, to whom Antigone, sentenced to death by Creon, was 
betrothed :— 


* Creon. And am I guilty then, 

Claiming due reverence for my sovereignty ? 

Hemon. Thou show’st no reverence, trampling on the laws 
The gods hold sacred. 

Creon. O thou sin-stained soul, 
A woman’s victim ! 

Hemon. Yet thou wilt not find 
In me the slave of baseness. 

Creon. All thy speech 
Still hangs on her. 

Hemon. Yes, and on thee, myself, 
And the great gods below. 

Creon. Of this be sure, 
Thou shalt not wed her in the land of life. 

Hemon. She then shall die, and in her death will slay 
Another than herself. 

Creon. And dost thou dare 
To come thus threatening ? 

Hemon. Is it then a threat 
To speak to erring judgment ? 

Creon. To thy cost 


Thou shalt learn wisdom, having none thyself.” 


The translation of peyeicec in the last line is wrong, the sense 
being, “To thy cost shalt thou school me, when thou thyself 
need’st schooling.” But the general sense of the passage, and 
something of its involved connection, are well given. Thus, 
the play is kept between “reverence” and “reverence,” between 
“slave” and “ victim ;” but “ thy speech still hangs on her” does 
not exhaust the meaning of izép reivne, nor express the sense in 
which the preposition is carried over into the succeeding verse. 
One peculiarity is too Sophoclean to be passed over. The 
double significance assignable to Hzemon’s words-—“ She in her 
death will slay another than herself’—is one of the favourite 
devices of our poet. Hzmon refers to his own intended suicide ; 
Creon interprets it as a threat of violence to himself. The fact 
that, with few exceptions, the plot of a Greek play was the repro- 
duction of some well-known legend placed the audience in the 
strange position of knowing beforehand what we might call the 
dénowement. This possible disadvantage was turned to good pur- 
pose by the genius of Sophocles. The audience was taught to 
experience the strange sensation of being elevated, as it were, to 
the position of a Providence watching the actions of men in the 
world, and noting the striking contrast between the estimate which 
they form of themselves and their real condition ; between their 
expectations and the actual result, which the spectators knew 
beforehand. This “irony of Sophocles” is not unnoticed by 
Mr. Plumptre in his introduction, and, of course, not forgotten in 
his translation ; though we feel a doubt whether he realizes the 
extent to which it shapes the language of the tragedies. For 
instance, when Teiresias, before the fatal secret transpires, tells 
(Edipus— 

dpy iy tuépbw tiv tune ry oj & bpod 

vaioveay ov KarEeivec— 
it is impossible not to feel that the audience was intended to see @ 
fearful, if unconscious, reference to the relation of Cidipus to 
Jocasta, in the combination of words, rijv ony dpod vaioveay, Sa, 
when Deianira is sending as a gift to Hercules that poisoned shirt 
which is to cling to him and work his death, she tells the herald, 
ddpa xpi) mpocappdca, using a word that signifies not only 
making over the- present to him, but the further meaning of 
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making it stick fast to him. In another passage, she speaks of 
the same garment as a durfpov Adtnua, which might be 
rendered, as she intended, “a charm against my sorrow ” (for she 
expected it would restore to her her husband’s fickle love); but the 
audience could see that it might mean equally well, and with 
greater fitness, “an expiatory torture.” These few out of many 
instances may serve to give some idea of the elaborate art with 
which a translator finds himself brought face to face, and may show 
that his is no easy task. 

Mr. Plumptre’s metrical treatment of the choruses does not 
seem to us particularly happy. The question is discussed in the 
preface, and the result is that we must not have rhyme, because it 
is an intruder, and we must not reproduce the exact relation of 
strophe and antistrophe, for that would be a hindrance in reading 
the English version. So we are left with a rhythm only to com- 
pensate us. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his “ Merope,” adopted a 
similar course, and even the singular perfection of his ear could 
not inspire the choruses with melody, except here and there ; and 
we feel that there is a something wanting in Mr. Plumptre’s 
versions, which no way of printing the lines can deceive us into 
believing that we have got. Miss Swanwick’s plea for the use of 
rhyme in translating the lyrical parts of Greek tragedy, quoted not 
long since in the Lonpon Review, still appears to us unanswerable, 
and Dean Milman (no mean authority) has recently strengthened 

‘this doctrine by his own practice in his translation of the 
“Agamemnon” of Aischylus. But in the present case it is the metre, 
rather than the version, which does not please us. There is one 
chorus, in the Cidipus at Colonus, which has a peculiar interest 
of itsown. At least, the story tells that Sophocles in his old age 
was represented by his impatient son as incapable of managing his 
own affairs. The old man offered no further evidence of his sanity 
than to read before the court the following praise of his own 
native spot, the hamlet of Colonus :— 


“Of all the land that counts the horse its pride, 
Thou com’st, oh, stranger! to the noblest spot, 
Colonus, glistening bright. 

Where evermore in thickets freshly green 

The clear-voiced nightingale 

Still loves to haunt, and pour her plaintive song, 
By purpling ivy hid, 

Or the thick leafage, sacred to the Gods, 

By mortal’s foot untouched, 

By sun and wind unscathed. 

There wanders Dionysos wild and free, 

Still following with the train of goddess-nymphs, 
Protectors of his youth. 

And there, bencath the gentle dews of heaven, 
The fair narcissus,.with its clustered bells, 
Blooms ever day by day— 

Time-honoured wreath of mighty goddesses ; 
And still unslumbering flow 

Kephisus’ wandering streams.” 


We are told that the verdict in the aged poet’s favour was given 
by acclamation. One of the most sprightly versions is from a 
chorus in the “ Ajax” (692. pit’ Zowr) :— 


**T thrill with eager desire, I leap for gladness of heart, 

Io, Io, O Pan! 

Pan, that walketh the waves, 
Come from the snow-beaten cliff, 

From Kyllene’s mountainous height. 

Come, O my king, that leadeth the dance of the gods, 
That thou, with me, may’st thread 
The dance of windings wild, 
Nysian or Gnosian named, 
For now I needs must dance for very joy 


There is really a wild music in this that has all the pulse of 
dancers’ feet in it. ' 

We had marked for quotation several especially happy renderings 
of a sentence here and there ; but we must content ourselves with 
vouching that such passages are not rare. Yet we must remind | 
our translator that his book will bear revision ; for we have met | 
here and there with what looks like shirking a difficult passage, 
and sometimes with a slip in scholarship. For instance, é0d¢ 
(0. c., 58) has been mistaken for ddé¢. The poet is not speaking of 
a path, but of a threshhold, the xaAxéog ob0d¢ of Homer. In line 
160 of the same play, the translator does not see that the peAryiwr 
woray peipa has reference to the libations of water and honey 
alluded to further on. In the “Antigone” (984) he strangely 
enough renders warpwaic Oviddarc, “ her father’s woods ;” and in 
the “ Ajax” (408) dy govedor is made toexpress a wish. Again, 
in the first chorus of the Trachiniz, he fails to hit the point of 
comparison between the troubled Cretan sea and the life of 
Hercules. These we mention, not by way of disparagement, for 
they are but small; but rather from a sense that a book so good 
should not have blemishes and spots. : 

We are grateful for the interesting appendix of translations from 
the fragments of lost plays. They may not have the special interest 
that we find in reading Shakespeare’s Sonnets ; but there is still a 
ray or two of light let in upon the poet’s life from these scraps and 
shreds of some of his masterpieces. Take as one bead out of this 
String of pearls the following simile (Frag. 162) :— 


199 





** A sore disease is this desire of love, 
And ’twere not ill to sketch its likeness thus. 
When sharp cold spreads through all the sether clear, 





And children grasp a crystal icicle ; 

At first they revel in their new-found joy, 

But soon they neither will to loose their grasp, 
Nor can their hands retain their frozen prize. 
So those that love, the self-same strong desire 
Now leads to action, now to idleness.” 


Thus he describes the magic vine (Frag. 239) :— 


“There stretcheth by the sea 
A fair Eabooan shore, and o’er it creeps 
The vine of Bacchus, each day’s growth complete ; 
In morning brightness all the land is green 
With tendrils fair and spreading. Noontide comes, 
And then the unripe cluster forms apace. 
The day declines, and purple grow the grapes ; 
At eve, the whole bright vintage is brought in, 
And the mixed wine poured out.” 


And one more picture of a sailor-boy safe on shore (Frag. 563) :— 


“Well, well, what greater joy couldst thou receive 
Than touching land, and then, beneath a roof, 
With slumbering mind, to hear the pelting storm?” 








BOULTON AND WATT.* 


Tue speciality of Mr. Smiles appears to be engineering bio- 
graphy—a new district of literature, which he has been the to 
cultivate. The world is growing tired of the heroes of the pen, the 
pencil, and the sword: it is becoming more materialistic every 
day, and nothing can please it better than to be told, in an easy, 
gossiping style, all about the men who have contributed, however 
remotely, to the modern art of getting rich by railway-speculations. 
Not that there is no claim to distinction in the men themselves, 
most of whom, rough and untutored, pushed their way through 
every obstacle, attaining success at last, though it might be late, 
The touch of nature in all this makes even the poorest biographies 
of such heroes of the workshop endurable. Mr. Smiles, with 
admirable taste, has always been careful not to say too much ; and 
in the volume before us he has narrated the lives of Watt and 
Boulton—those Siamese twins of the steam-engine—so briefly as 
not to fatigue the reader. Indeed, the work would have been 
smaller (and without any detriment) but for the history of the 
steam-engine, which occupies nearly eighty pages, and contains 
nothing that might not be found in any encyclopedia. It may 
be said of the whole volume that the new matter in it is very 
trifling, and that, if Muirhead’s “ Life of Watt” had never been 
written, Mr. Smiles’s might have presented a very different 
appearance. But it is still something to have popularized the lives 
of such men as Boulton and Watt, to have explored the Soho MSS., 
and laid the result in a compact form before the public, and to 
have told us everything about Murdock, “the Gasman,” that we 
are likely to know. : 

Boulton did more for English art-manufacture (to use the vile, 
but commonly-accepted, phrase) than any man of his day, not even 
excepting Wedgwood. Nothing could be uglier or more vulgar 
than “ Brummagem toys” one hundred years ago. Some of them 
are bad enough now, despite all our art-schools ; but there is at 
least an aiming after something better. Boulton saw that it was 
possible even in Birmingham to combine honesty of workmanship 
with taste in design, and fortune rewarded him for making the 
experiment. He bought and borrowed objects of art wherever they 
were to be procured, and his agents explored France, Germany, and 
Italy, in search of specimens of metal-work and ornamental designs. 
Queen Charlotte—‘ snuffy old Charlotte,” as she was called fifty 
years later—patronized him (1767), and lent him some antique 
bronzes. Flaxman designed for him, and other artists, at home and 
abroad, made his new manufactory at Soho one of the best schools 
of the age for skilled industry. The result was that in four years 
(1763—1767) the gross returns of the business increased from 





£7,000 to £30,000, while it employed nearly 800 persons, Writing 
to Mr. Adams, the celebrated architect of the Adelphi, Boulton 
says :—“I have almost every machine that is applicable to those 
arts; I have two water-mills employed in rolling, polishing, 
grinding, and turning various sorts of lathes. I have trained oe 
many, and am training up more, plain country-lads into g 
workmen ; and wherever I find indications of skill and ability, I 
encourage them. I have likewise established correspondence with 
almost every mercantile town of Europe, and am thus regularl 
supplied with orders for the grosser articles in common deman 
by which I am enabled to employ such a number of hands as to 
provide me with an ample choice of artists for the finer branches 
of work; and I am thereby encouraged to erect and employ a 
more extensive apparatus than it would be prudent to provide for 
the production of the finer articles only.” At another time, when 
difficulties came upon him, he held on bravely, not so much for 
himself as for those dependent on him :—“ We have a thousand 
mouths at Soho to feed.” 

But Soho was badly situated for a manufacturing establishment, 
the supply of water being insufficient for the demands upon it, 
especially in summer time. This drove Boulton to many ngnegaes 
and to try many eI with a steam-engine ; but theya 
came to nothing. eanwhile, James Watt had been working 
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away at his model, now exulting, now despairing, exhausting all 
his resources, but waiting hopefully for the hour and the man. 
Who does not remember the tale of his persevering endurance 
under difficulties that would dishearten anybody but a hard- 
headed, unsentimental Scotchman? At eighteen he was sent to 
Glasgow to learn a trade, and we learn from Mr. Smiles what 
that town was like as it existed one hundred years ago :— 


“ Not a steam-engine was then at work in the town; not a steam- 
boat disturbed the quiet of the Clyde. There was a rough quay along 
the Broomielaw, then, as the name implies, partly covered with broom. 
The quay was furnished with a solitary crane, for which there was 
very little use, as the river was full of sandbanks, and boats and gab- 
herts of only six tons burden and under could then ascend the Clyde. 
Utven for weeks together not a single masted vessel was to be seen in the 
river. The principal buildings in the town were the Cathedral and the 
University. The west port, now in the centre of Glasgow, was thena 
real barrier between the town and the country. The ground on which 
Enoch-square stands consisted chiefly of gardens. A thick wood 
occupied the site of the present Custom-house and of that part of 
Glasgow situated b-bhi.d West Clyde-street. Blythswood was grazing- 
ground, Not a house had yet been erected in Hutchinson-town, 
Laurieston, Tradeston, or Bridgeton. The land between Jamaica- 
street on the east, and S:obcroas on the west, and south from Ander- 
ston-road to the river, now the most densely-popnlated parts of 
Glasgow, consisted of fields and cabbage-gardeus. The town had but 
two main streets, which intersected each other at the Cross or 
Market-place, and the only paved part of them was known as ‘The 
Plainstanes,’ which extended for a few hundred yards in front of the 
public offices and the Town-hall. The two main streets contained 
some stately well-built hounses—Flemish-looking tenements with crow- 
stepped gables—the lower stories standing on Doric columns, under 
which were the principal booths or shops—small, low-roofed, and 
dismal. But the bulk of the houses had only wooden fronts and 
thatched roofs, and were of a very humble character. The traffic 
along the unpaved streets was so smal! that the carts were left stand- 
ing in them at night. The town was as yet innocent of police; it 
contained no Irish immigrants, and very few Highlanders. The latter 
then thought it beneath them to engage in any pursuit connected with 
commerce; and Rob Roy’s contempt for the wabsters of Glasgow, as 
described by Sir Walter Scott in the novel, was no exaggeration. No 
Highland gentleman, however poor, would dream of condemning his 
son to the drudgery of trade; and even the poorest Highland cottar 
would shrink with loathing from the life of a weaver or a shopkeeper. 
He would be a hunter, a fisher, a cattle-lifter, or a soldier; but trade 
he would not touch—that he left to the Lowlauders. 

** The principal men of business in Glasgow at the time of which we 
speak were the tobacco lords—importers of that article from the 
plantations in Virginia—who were often to be seen strutting along the 
Plainstanes dressed in scarlet cloaks, cocked hats, and powdered wigs ; 
the ‘boddies’ who kept the adjoining shops eyeing them over their 
half-closed doors, and humbly watching for a nod of recognition from 
the mighty potentates. Yet even the greatest cf the tobacco lords 
only lived in flats, entering from a common stair; and the domestic 
accommodation was so scanty and so primitive that visitors were of 
necessity received in the bedrooms..... . Glasgow had then no 
newspaper, and a London news-sheet of a week old was looked upon 
asa novelty. There was no coffee-room nor public library in the 
town; no theatre nor place of resort open, except the ‘* Change- 

house.’ .... Thedrinking was sometimes moderate, and sometimes 
‘hard. The better class confined themselves to claret and other 
French wines, which were then cheap, being free from duty. Those 
disposed to indulge in more frugal fare confined themselves to oat- 
cake and small beer.. It was not until heavy taxes were laid on 
foreign wines and malt that the hard whisky-drinking of Scotland 
set in. Whisky was introduced from the Highlands shortly after the 
‘ Forty-five ;’ and it soon became the popular drink. By 1780 the 
drinking of raw whisky in Glasgow at mid-day had become general.” 


In those days of natural pisciculture, salmon abounded in the 
Clyde, and was so common that servants and apprentices were 
wont to stipulate that they should not have it for dinner more 
than a certain number of days in the week. You might get drunk 
in Glasgow as often as you pleased ; but a theatre was regarded as 
“the ante-chamber of hell.” In 1762, when some persons proposed 
to build a theatre, not a single individual who had ground within 
the burgh would grant them asite. Two years later, a theatre was 
erected outside the precincts, and, on the night on which it was 
a it was wilfully set on fire by some persons, instigated by 
the preaching of a bigoted parson. Such were James Watt's 
surroundings, and we have to thank him more than any other 
individual for the great change that has taken place. His steam- 
engine was the chief reformer of the eighteenth century. He was 
nearly thirty years of age when a model of the Newcomen engine was 
given him to mend. At first he regarded it as “a fine plaything ;” 
but his science in sport soon became science in earnest. The toy 
would not work regularly, and the difficulty appeared to be insur- 
mountable, inasmuch as it implied physical contradictions. For 
the piston to descend, it was necessary to condense the steam, 
cooling it indeed below 100°; but then the cylinder was so much 
cooled also, that nearly four-fifths of the steam was lost on its re- 
admission before the surplus could act upon the piston. He must 
therefore manage to keep his cylinder always as hot as the 
steam that entered it; in other words, never lower than 212°. 
The now obvious contrivance of a separate condenser—it is 
the story of Columbus’s egg over again—occurred to him as he 
was taking a quiet walk one Sunday afternoon. “ Eureka!” 
shouted the Greek philosopher as he rushed from his bath when 


the idea of specific gravity flashed upon his mind. Unimpassioned | 


by nature as Watt was, his discovery “filled him with rapture,” 
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But how was he to construct this separate condensing-vessel ? 
It took many long and laborious years to work out the details ; but 
“ Jemmie” had gone too far to be beaten. 

Time and the man came at last: Boulton was the man; the time 
was 1774. One Dr. Roebuck, Watt’s partner, had failed in busi- 
ness, owing the Soho manufacturer £1,200, and, rather than claim 
against the estate, Boulton offered to take the doctor’s two-thirds 
share in the patent engine—terms which the creditors gladly 
accepted, as they did not think the engine worth a farthing. This 
brought Watt and Boulton together: they had previously known 
each other, but now Watt left Scotland, and took up his residence 
at Sohe. The rest is a mere common-place story, though success 
still for a time eluded the new partners. The first engine was 
made in 1776, and, as usual, the engineers would not believe the 
news; but facts were soon too strong for them, and the tide of 
prosperity began to flow. Whatever may have been done before 
or since, Watt was truly the inventor of the steam-engine, in so 
far as application to purposes of utility is concerned. His modifi- 
cations and adaptations were a real invention; and, if fortune 
rewarded him at last, the fickle goddess had never been solicited 
by a more ardent and persevering suitor. 

The newest part of Mr. Smiles’s book is that wherein he speaks of 
William Murdock, the Scotchman who taught us how to light our 
houses and streets with gas. On what slight events our fortunes 
turn! The pin which Lafitte picked up in a banker’s court- 
yard was the beginning of his career of wealth and honours, A 
trifle led to Murdock’s admission into the works of Boulton and 
Watt :— 


‘* During the brief conversation that ensued, the blate young Scotch- 
man, like most country lads in the presence of strangers, had some 
difficulty in knowing what to do with his hands, and unconsciously 
kept twirling his hat with them. Bonlton’s attention was directed to 
the twirling hat, which seemed to be of peculiar make. It was not a 
felt hat, nor a cloth hat, nora glazed hat; but it seemed to be painted, 
and composed of some unusual material. ‘That seems to be a 
curious sort of hat,’ said Boulton, looking at it more closely; ‘ why, 
what is it made of?’ ‘Timmer, sir,’ said Murdock, modestly. 
‘Timmer! Do you mean to say that it is made of wood?’ ‘Yes, 
sir. ‘Pray, how was it made?’ ‘I turned it mysel’, sir, in a bit 
lathey of my own making.’ Boulton looked at the young man again. 
He had risen a hundred degrees in his estimation. He was tall, good- 
looking, and of open and ingenuous countenance; and that he had been 
able to turn a wooden hat for himself in a lathe of his own making 
was proof enough that he was a mechanic of no mean skill. ‘You 
may call again, my man,’ said Boulton. ‘Thank you, sir,’ said 
Murdock, giving his hat a final twirl.” 


Murdock soon became their trusted co-worker and adviser. He 
had an original way of removing obstacles :— 





“ One day, at Chacewater, some half-dozen of the mining captains 
came into the engine-room and began bullying him. This he could 
not stand, and adopted a bold expedient. He locked the door, and 
said, ‘ Now, then, you shall not leave this place until I have it fairly 
out with you.’ He selected the biggest, and put himself in a fighting 
| attitude. The Cornishmen love fair play, and while the two engaged 

in battle, the others, without interfering, looked on. The contest was 
| soon over; for Murdock was a tall, powerful fellow, and speedily 
| vanquished his opponent. The others, seeing the kind of man they 
had to deal with, made overtures cf reconciliation; and they shook 
| hands all round, and parted the best of friends.” 


The history of gas-lighting, as told in these pages, is another 

_ instance of the inability of ordinary men to accept new ideas. A 

_ steam-voyage across the Atlantic, and a carriage travelling upon a 

_ railway without a horse at the rate of twelve miles an hour, were 
both set down as impossibilities. When Murdock opposed Winsor’s 
Bill in Committee, one Member said :—“ Do you mean to tell us 
that it will be possible to have a light without a wick? »—“ Yes, 
I do indeed,” replied Murdock.—“ Ah! my friend,” said the M.P., 
“you are trying to prove too much.” Even Sir Humphrey Davy 
ridiculed the idea of lighting towns with gas. When Ackerman’s 
shop in the Strand was first lighted with gas, one lady of rank was 

' so delighted with the brilliancy of the lamp on the counter that she 
asked to be allowed to carry it home in her carriage. Does not 
Miss Edgeworth tell us a story of a boy who bought one of the 
coloured globes in a chemist’s shop, and how disgusted he was on 
finding the globe to be white when it was sent home ? 

From the foregoing samples, it will be seen that this new volume 
is quite as entertaining as any of Mr. Smiles’s previous works. 
The illustrations it contains are numerous and beautiful, some even 
attaining the picturesque, as the view of Polgooth on page 339. 
The author’s style is not always such as we could desire, being too 

_ frequently disfigured by such counting-house vulgarisms as— 
“Dr. Small wrote Watt,” and “ Franklin writes Boulton,” where 
_ nothing is gained by omitting the preposition to. These are mere 
| blemishes, which a scratch of the pen would correct ; still, they 
are blemishes. We may add that an index adds considerably to 
| the usefulness of the volume. 
| 








THE FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


| _ Tue land of Luther has done much to advance the cause of 
| Christianity, notwithstanding the sad apostasy from the faith of 





4 Apologetic Lectures on the Fundamental Truths of Christianity. By Dr. 
C. L, Luthardt. Translated from the German by Sophia Taylor, Edinburgh: 
| T. & 7. Clark, 
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some among her greatest thinkers. The volume before us is an 
able contribution to the defence of our common belief, and it has 
become so popular in Germany that a third edition was necessary 
within six months after the publication of the first. We have here 
a series of apologetic lectures on the defence of Christianity, 
delivered in Leipsic. We object, however, to any defence of 
religion being styled an apology, and such a title is singularly 
inappropriate to these lectures of Dr. Luthardt, were it even ad- 
missible on ordinary grounds. Like Hannibal of old, he carries 
war and devastation into the country of the enemy, and, also like 
that great general, feeds his invading force on the resources of the 
invaded provinces. The whole volume is a direct and vigorous 
attack upon the sophistries of Atheism and Infidelity in their 
different forms, and we know no title that would so fully set forth 
its true aim and purpose as one that should call it an exposure 
of the apologies made by Infidels in favour of their several views. 
Nothing can be more striking than to observe how ably the author 
everywhere eliminates the positive and negative elements that 
make up the assumptions and reasonings of Atheists and Pan- 
theists, and brings them forward to destroy each other, and how 
often he seethes the legitimate offspring of Infidelity “in its 
mother’s mill.” 

Our next objection is more material: it touches a fault too 
common to English as well as German divines. We allude to the 
error of reading the past by the light of the present, and finding 
types and symbols in history and legends never meant by God or 
man to embody such types and symbols. We cannot accept the 
views of the learned lecturer in his ninth chapter, where he regards 
“every Roman general who ascended the Capitol in a triumph, 
surrounded by the applauding soldiers and populace, as a type of 
the Emperor, who was not, after a short enjoyment of the official 
dignity, to abdicate the supreme power to another, but to make 
it permanent.’ Still less can we follow him in regarding the 
several universal empires of the ancient world as types of, and 
preliminary approximations to, “the kingdom of the Son of 
Man.” With some allowance for flights of fancy, there could 
be found in Roman legends types more “approximate” than 
“a Pompey, an Antony, and a Cvsar.” Who would ever 
venture to look upon Curtius as a type of Jesus Christ, who 
sacrificed himself for a ruined race ? and yet there are more points 
of coincidence in this case than in any we have seen adduced. 
At the same time, such analogies are utterly worthless, unless, 
as in the case of the Scriptural type, we see the finger of God, not 
only directing their course, but pointing them out to us in the 
pages of inspiration. We refuse to look at such in a heavenly 
light, unless we see them revealed to us in the light of Heaven. 

In dea'ing with atheism, our author has committed himself to 
another common error. He fails to see that the pagan nations 
were neither more nor less than atheists; that is, men who denied 
the existence of an Eternal Being, who created and who governs all 
things. It is an error to suppose that paganism consisted of the 
worship of such a god, with the additional worship of other gods, 
The pagans, by the term “god,” merely understood a being superior 
to man, clothed with many of man’s excellences, and tainted with 
many of his vices, the slave of Chance, and the victim of Destiny. 
It is remarkable that St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, says 
of the ancient heathens, “ they worshipped the creature more than 
the Creator;” or, to follow the more literal translation of the 
Greek, “ they worshipped the creature (passing by or excluding the 
Creator, rapa rdyv xricavra), and in his Epistle to the Ephesians 
he expressly calls the pagans of his time atheists (ae), as being 
without the God of Creation and Providence. In one city only of 
the heathen world was there any the slightest recognition of sucha 
god, and this was at Athens, where “ the unknown god” was wor- 
shipped in ignorance, and whom St. Paul declares to the Athenians 
to be the God of Creation and Providence. It is but fair to observe 
that we go fully with our author’s deductions from the intuitive 
and universal conviction of the existence of a superhuman and 
supernatural power, worshipped as gods by ancient and modern 
heathendom. Such a belief has lived wherever man has lived, and 
has pervaded every form and condition of the human mind. The 
worship of some object is the deepest and most indestructible 
instinct in man’s nature. 

In connection with this subject, the attributes of Deity are 
reverentially and ably handled, though in some cases the germs of 
thought might be expanded with advantage to the cogency of the 
inferences. It is true that “we owe the knowledge of God’s love 
entirely to Christianity ;” yet the truth is still more touching and 
affecting when we learn that Christianity pre-eminently reveals 


God not only as a God of love, but as Himself Love. What can | 


€ more unfair than the language used by Rationalists of the 
present day touching the harsh character of the Christian God, when 
the inspired record nowhere tells us that God is Power, or God is 
Wisdom, but makes love the essence of his Divinity, and declares 
that “God is Love”? We have been struck with the clearness with 
which Dr. Luthardt exposes the shortcomings of ancient philosophy. 
In a book of this nature, it is well to institute such comparisons to 
strengthen the position of revelation ; because, whatever is proved in 
pagan philosophy to coincide with Divine revelation, may be fairly 
considered in the light of an independent testimony to its truth, and 
whatever in the same speculations is found to be erroneous or 
defective in reaching the deepest wants of our nature, may be justly 
looked Upon as a proof of man’s need of a revelation, and becomes 
an additional proof of its value. 


We quote the Doctor’s estimate of Socrates and Plato, with 
| John Murray. 


respect to which there will perhaps be some difference of opinion :— 


“Surely Socrates and Plato are unequalled models. It may certainly 
be granted that in them God would show us how far the inherent 
nobility of human nature can go in its own strength; but they show 
us at the same time the limits by which the moral strength of mere 
human nature is bounded. Socrates has often been compared with 
Christ ; but the difference between them is as great as the heavens are 
high above the earth. Socrates was a moral and intellectual power ; yet 
he was not a power for mankind, but only for his own nation. His 
fellow-citizens alone were his fellow-men, and no others existed as far 
as his interest was concerned. Athens alone was a world worthy of 
him. With him, as with the ancients in general, virtue was political 
and public. To obey the laws of the state was, in his eyes, the sum 
of all obligations. Nor does he in other respects surpass the limits 
of his age. _A man’s virtue consists in ‘ conquering his friend by doing 
him good, his enemy by doing him harm.’ He collected disciples to 
lead them in the way of wisdom, and Alcibiades could say that in the 
society of Socrates he felt himself another man. But he did not raise 
them to a morality superior to that of the nation. He not only per- 
mitted, but recommended to them the society of courtezans; and he 
applied his wisdom, and even his most strenuous efforts, to immoral 
purposes. When he heard the beauty of the courtezan Theodota 
extolled, he went to visit her, with his disciples, and entered into a 
conversation with her, in which he sought to show her by what means 
she might best captivate men. And yet he did not hesitate, in the 
presence of his judges, to bestow upon himself an amount of self- 
commendation which manifests in his case also that corrupt basis of 
all heathen ethics, self-righteous pride. And his death—at which he 
unfeelingly dismissed his wife and children, lest their tears and 
lamentations should interrupt his philosophic discourse with his pupils 
—how can it bear even the most distant comparison with that of Jesus 
Christ! ‘What a delusion it is,’ exclaims Rousseau, ‘to venture to 
compare the son of Sophroniskos with the Son of Mary!’ 

**Plato vies with Socrates in moral nobility. His philosophy is 
pervaded by an atmosphere of the eternal world. He was called ‘ the 
divine,’ and legends of a higher and supernatural origin were current 
concerning him. But he too did not surpass the limits of the national 
mind. Man’s moral task is, in his view, to infuse into this world the 
eternal ideas of the true, the good, and the beautiful. But in reality 
he declares the realization of these ideas to be impossible. Nature 
opposes an insuperable barrier. In the realm of mind the divine 
principle prevails; but matter forms an adverse element. Hence the 
opposition between reality and idea remains for ever irreconcilable—a 
never realized ideal. And what kind of idealis this? Plato also rises 
no higher than the state. His notion is not the union of mankind 
with God—with this he is utterly unacquainted; but a state in which 
reason is supreme,—a state of philosophers. His is the most unnatural 
of notions that can be imagined,—a state which, with its community 
of goods and women, and its abstract supremacy of law, annihilates 
all personal freedom and property, and is likewise confessedly founded 
upon pride: only the authorities represent reason ; the other classes, 
the lower qualities of the mind down to the instincts and passions. 
There is throughout an absence of a true appreciation of man, of the 
idea of free human personality ; hence Plato requires for his ideal 
state the exposure of weakly infants, and community of wives. He 
approves slavery, as does also Aristotle, for the slave is only a 
machine, and not really endowed with reason. We nowhere find the 
true idea of humanity. And yet Augustine confesses, ‘No one 80 
nearly approaches us as the Platonic philosophy does!’ If they do 
these things in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 


We have met with no book, dealing with the all-important questions 
here propounded, in which there is a larger compass of ae 
less controversial acrimony and intolerance, and a more complete 
| refutation of unbelieving sophistry. The writer's threefold argu- 
ments against Pantheism (pages 67-69), the boundaries of religion 
and science (pages 71 and 147), the nature of the evidence for 
miracles (pages 175-180), and the character and effect of Greek and 
Roman civilization, are all remarkable passages for depth of thought 
and clearness of expression ; and from the discussion of the two last 
subjects Mr. Gladstone and Professor Mansel might learn to dog- 
matize with less certainty on their respective theories, on the provi- 
dential position of ancient Greece, and the limits of human thought 
in relation to religion. ; 




















POLITICS OF THE PRESENT.* 


Mr. Buxton has worked out an idea which probably at the first 
| blush strikes every one as somewhat puerile, not to say absurd, 
| but of which, doubtless, every one will think differently when he 
comes to consider the actual work and its execution. And perhaps 
| these two phases of thought are naturally suggested by Mr. Buxton’s 
first and second sentences in his explanatory introduction. His 
| object, he tells us, is not to show what men might think or 
| ought to think, but what they are actually now thinking, in 
| England. At first it strikes the reader that this is a somewhat 
shadowy and fruitless attempt, where there is such a mass of diver- 
sified thought, and where the practical is so widely removed from 
the theoretical as it is with us. But Mr. Buxton goes on to 
| explain that his method of arriving at contemporary ideas has been 
to take the writings and speeches of the day, to analyze their 
arguments, and so to reduce to a series of brief propositions, 
| stripped of all the adornment of eloquence and of all the illusion of 
party warfare, the abstract opinions by which our policy on debated 
questions is ultimately guided. 
|” No doubt, in thus divesting our motives of action of the pre- 
judice, the assumptions, and the party sympathy which are so often 





* The Ideas of the Day on Policy, By Charles Buxton, M.A., M.P. London : 
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a substitute for real argument, Mr. Buxton, to a certain extent, 
presents an unreal view of the “ ideas of the day.” He assumes 
that we are moved by defined opinion, supported by logical argu- 
ment, and resting on substantial principle. But we all know (as 
he, indeed, confesses) that this is not the case with nine-tenths of 
the public, even of those who take a pretty strong interest in 

litics. They for the most part believe as their fathers believed, 
and shout as they are bidden by their leaders to shout; but, when 
we carry back our investigation into the train of reasoning of their 
fathers, or their fathers’ leaders, we generally discover some real 
thought for its basis. And our guides find it necessary, even while 
they trust to the force of numbers, or of voice, of their followers, to 
supply them with something that looks like argument. There are 
also, in each generation as it grows up, a certain number who can 
and do think for themselves, and who attach themselves to one or 
other side in respect of what they think the relative strength of 
argument by which it is supported. So it happens that, though 
very slowly, the world, even in England, is at last moved by ideas. 
Slowly, from age to age, the nation takes in a new idea, rejects as 
false or obsolete an old idea ; and thus, when Mr. Buxton searches 
for the actual ideas which are expressed in current speeches and 
writings, he searches for the force which ultimately moves 
society, and he photographs for us those engines at work by 
which hereafter the fate of this nation will be determined. 

But, while there is an interest of this nature attaching to the 
investigation which Mr. Buxton has undertaken, there are like- 
wise some practical advantages to be derived from it, which are | 
of a more immediate character. The author modestly claims for 
his work but a limited and dubious sphere of service. He says :— 


“Tf it be asked, What use is this? I hardly know what to reply. | 
Perhaps it is as good to collect ideas as to collect butterflies and | 
beetles. Perhaps, too, if we could grasp the ideas by which other men | 
are swayed, we should thereby gain a deeper insight into those men | 
themselves, and have a larger fellow-feeling with them. However, I 
began the investigation for my own good only, fancying that, if I 
could master the principles of those from whom I differ, this would 
help me to take a more broad and judicial view of the questions that 
come before Parliament; and afterwards I thought that these notes 
might give some help to those learners in the political sphere who aim 
at rising above mere partisanship, and seeking truth alone.” 





_ But there are others, besides those whom Mr. Buxton thus | 


indicates, to whom his book will be of value. It will be good even 


for mere party men to be thus confronted with their own opinions | 


in naked simplicity. It will be good for their followers to see 
what their high-sounding phrases—whether of liberty or Constitu- 


tion, of State Church or of voluntary principles—really look like | 


and really lead to. And even the well-informed politician, who 
wishes to state best his own case by meeting fully all objections to 
it, will be usefully reminded by these pages of what are the ideas 
on which the various sections of his opponents rely. But we must 
now show the manner in which the work has been done; and for 
this purpose we will select, from the chapter on Social Policy, the 
section which gives the arguments pro and con. on the subject of 
the Permissive Bill :— 


‘The proposal to allow any parish to stop the sale of fermented 
liquors has been gaining some favour. Whatever be thought of the 
proposal itself, the principles upon which it is advocated or repelled, 
are of high interest. 


1, The leading idea of its supporters is that, since fermented liquor | 


does unmixed harm, its extinction must d» unmixed good, to the 
pockets, bodies, and souls of the people. 


“2. Their proposal, however, implies what is called the paternal | 


idea of government: namely, the idea that the relation of the State to 
the people should be that of a father to his children, not merely 
guarding their rights, but keeping them ont of harm’s way. 

**3. Some add the idea that the State should have a conscience, 
keeping it from sins ; altogether apart from its duty of guarding its 
subjects from being wronged. 

«4, Some, however, lay more stress on the idea that, as the people 
in a parish are greatly injured by its drunkenness (in rates as well as 
otherwise), they have a right, if they so wish, to stop it by force. The 
many, in such a case, should outweigh the few. 

“5. The idea is also put forward, that the drunkard will hail, and 
may fairly claim, such aid in keeping temptation from him. 


© On the other side we find— 


‘1, The idea that it is in no case the province of Government to 
withhold men from follies, but only to guard their rights. 

“2. The idea that the State would not be merely omitting to guard, 
but would be itself trespassing upon the rights of the people, in taking 
a harmless indulgence from A, because Z finds it hurtfal. 

“3. The idea that it saps the force and self-reliance of the people, 
for their rulers to do for them what by rights they ought to do for 
themselves. 

“4, The idea that such attempts of the State to ontstep its true 
field of work, always miss their mark, and do unlooked for mischief.” 


In this manner Mr. Buxton analyzes the various arguments on 
the points which arise for the consideration of the statesman of the 
present day in religious, social, financial, foreign, colonial, Indian, 
and Irish policy. His task is performed with a conscientious desire 
to observe impartiality, and—though sometimes it is possible to 
discover the bias of his own feeling—he has not, in any place that 
we have observed, failed to do justice to the arguments of his 
opponents. Though of course the work is not quite perfect— 
arguments of considerable importance being sémetimes left out of 
view—it must be admitted that, on the whole, it is done with 


commendable completeness. The analysis of arguments is extremely 
terse and apt, and the whole book is very creditable to Mr, 
Buxton’s ability, honesty, and desire to be of service to his fellow- 
politicians—an object in which we are satisfied he will succeed 
more fully than his own modesty has allowed him to anticipate. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of talent is displayed in Mr. Austin’s 
latest work, but it is not a very agreeable book to read. The 
action is often animated, some of the characters are admirably 
drawn, and the scenery is always picturesque ; but an unpleasant 
scofling tone pervades the story, and its chief personages are not of 
a winning nature. The plot is singularly weak, most of its incidents 
having done good service any number of times before, and its finale 
is brought about with a speed which suggests that the author had 
grown weary of his puppets. The hero, Sir Everard Delafosse, is 
one of those noble beings who are seldom to be found except 
in the world of romance. He has every merit save that of 
wealth, being tall, strong, and handsome, a linguist, an athlete, a 
philosopher, and a poet. Although a distinguished author, he 
never condescends to write for pay, but works out abstruse theories 
for his own pleasure, or at irregular intervals startles the world by 
asking questions which nobody can answer. Of course, women fall 
in love with him on all sides; but he in general accepts their 
admiration with a lordly indifference, and refuses to allow any 
thoughts of their charms to interfere with his appetite for dinner, 
or to diminish his capacity for sleep. At length, however, he sees 
fit—not without some compunctions—to offer his hand and heart 
to a Miss Lily Swetenham, a lady who lives near him in the 
country, and who has an original character and a fair chance of in- 
heriting a large fortune. She accepts him with rapture, but her 
father receives the news with fury, and treats her so ill that she flies 
from her home, and disappears into space. Sir Everard pursues 
her, but in vain, all his attempts to find her being rendered abor- 
tive by the schemes of a couple of conspirators. One of them, 
Miss Rosie Raffles, appears to be the character upon whom Mr, 


| Austin has lavished most pains, without, however, having succeeded 
| in making her thoroughly life-like. She is a literary lady, who 


turns out a novel at least every year, but whois young, and agree- 
able, and good-looking, with “lovely little eats,’ eyebrows which 
““seemed traced more by the soft hands of the toilet-table than the 
rough processes of laborious study,” and a voice which “seemed 
to speak of a soul inordinately but vaguely hungry.” Such 
is the lady who deliberately plans an attack on Sir Everard, and 
who, at one time, seems to have a fair chance of évercoming hum, 
She goes down to the part of the country in which he lives, takes 
up her abode in one of his tenant’s houses, and soon has him as a 


| constant visitor. He confides his troubles to her, and she pretends 


to sympathize with him, while in reality she is plotting with her 
half-brother, Ambrose Champion, to keep Lily out of his way. 


| That unfortunate heroine is induced to go abroad, while Rosie 
| makes love in the most unblushing manner to the baronet. He 
soon finds great consolation in the society of the literary lady, and 


he takes to riding with her by twilight, and to entertaining her at 
his hall. There, one moonlight night, a scene occurs, towards the 
end of which she “ buried her head in his breast, and leaned there 
sobbing.” Of course, Lily, who had returned to set all straight, 
selects this of all moments to peep through the window into Sir 
Everard’s study, and so goes off again despairingly into space. Not 
long afterwards, however, she is avenged, for Sir Everard comes 
upon Rosie while her brother is embracing her, and deserts her at 
once, without stopping to ask for an explanation—a procee 
which would probably have been suggested to him if he had 
condescended to read a few of the novels he was proud of despising. 
In the third volume, Mr. Austin dwells so long on descriptions 
of Italy that he is obliged to hurry a little towards the completion 
of the story. Sir Everard finds Ambrose Champion converted into 
a Franciscan monk in an out-of-the-way monastery, and learns from 
| him the story of Rosie’s intrigues and Lily’s misfortunes. A few 
| days later, he meets the latter lady, confesses his faults, apologizes 
for his indiscretions, renews his courtship, and is made happy. It 
is to be hoped that, as a married man, he has overcome his passion 
for promiscuous osculation. The practice of kissing, every young 
lady in whom a man may take an interest, is one to which, eved 





when the kisser is a baronet and the deed is done quietly an 
purely, parents and guardians may well object. We trust, also, 
that Mr. Austin will not indulge for the future in such Gallicisms 
as speaking of a window “giving on a garden,” or of a man who, 
when he “ got the word,” went on talking incessantly. For the 
legion of misprints in his book he is to be pitied rather than 
blamed, the printing having taken place during his absence from 
England. 

Captain Meadows Taylor deserves considerable credit for the 
skill with which he has adapted to the purposes of romapce a 
troubled page of the history of British India. As in “ Tara” he 





* Won by a Head. By Alfred Austin, Author of ‘‘ The Season,’’ &c. Three vols. 
London : Chapman & Hall, “ 
Ralph Darnell. By Captain Meadows Taylor, M.R.I.A., Author of “Tat 

&e. Three vols. Edinburgh: Blackwoods. . 
Faith Unwin’s Ordeal, By Georgiana M. Craik, Two vols. London: Smith» 
Elder & Co. ' . 
Robert Dalby and his World of Troubles; being the Early Days of a Connoisseur. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 
Fides ; or, the Beauty of Mayence. Adapted from the German by Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall, Bart, Three vols, London; Hurst & Blackett, 
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described “ the first blow against the dominant power of the 
Mahomedans,” which was struck in 1657, so in “ Ralph Darnell” 
he depicts the foundation, a hundred years later, of “a political 
authority which, heretofore insignificant, rose into immediate action 
after the battle of Plassey.” It is a book which may be read for 
information as well as for amusement, and may serve to bring 
before many, who would never have turned to history for the same 
result, a vivid picture of the life led by our merchants in the East 
a century ago, of the capture of Calcutta, of the horrors of the Black 
Hole, and of the genius with which Robert Clive changed the 
disaster into a triumph. The first volume of the book is devoted 
to an account of London Society as it was seen by Ralph Darnell, 
a young Northumbrian gentleman, who came up to the metropolis 
not long after the failure of the rebellion of ’45. The incidents 
are well managed, and the story is sufficiently interesting, although 
it is intended merely as a prelude to the Indian part of the 
narrative. Young Darnell gets into a scrape, and is sent out to 
the East in consequence, and there he takes an active part in the 
defence of the Factory at Calcutta against the Nawab of Bengal, 
and is shut up in the Black Hole with the other English captives, 
but has the good luck to escape with Mr. Holwell, after which he 
becomes attached as a volunteer to Clive’s army, and so assists at 
the recapture of Calcutta, and the crowning victory of Plassey. 
All the Indian part of the story is well told, with the exception of 
some of the passages devoted to heroines. The Affghan girl, Sozun, 
who rules the weak mind of the Nawab, is an interesting character 
until she becomes attached to Ralp Darnell, after which she appears 
somewhat melodramatic; but the Nawab’s widow, a most superior 


Begum, whom our hero eventually marries, is a meaningless and | 


improbable creation. Very little better is another widow, an 
English lady who, after escaping the perils of the Black Hole, is 
carried off to the Nawab’s zenana, but ultimately returns to 
England, and marries her first love. Her presence usually mars 
the story, and materially detracts from the ook of the account of 
the night spent in the Black Hole. Far pleasanter are the sketches 


of the beautiful cousin whom Ralph Darnell loved in vain, and of | 
Sybil, the shy little maiden wholoved him. Altogether, the book | 
is one which may be recommended, and which forms a pleasant | 


relief to the monotony at present prevailing in fiction. 

“ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal” also is a work which offers a striking 
contrast to the writings of the sensational school. Its characters 
are all such good people that their world seems to be utterly 
different from that of the intriguers and criminals with whose 
passions and manoeuvres so many novelists delight in making us 
acquainted. Faith Unwin is a pure-minded, true-hearted woman, 
of a strong character and powerful will, who conceals beneath a 
retiring aud somewhat.cold manner a great capacity for loving, and 
an ardent desire to be loved. Her husband, who is superior to her 
in social position, is her inferior in everything else, a good-natured, 
good-humoured man, but weak and vacillating, and rather deficient 
in acuteness of perception. His mother, a most objectionable old 
woman, loves her son so selfishly that she hates the unaristocratic 
daughter-in-law who has supplanted her in his heart, and never 
rests until she has brought about a quarrel between the youn 
couple, thereby being the means of subjecting Faith to an cedeal 
of the severest nature. The story is prettily told, and with great 
feeling. Miss Craik writes with evident sincerity, and fully 
sympathizes with her heroine in the suffering which befals her, 
and she is likely, therefore, to make considerable impression on the 
minds of her readers. Many a tear will be shed over the record 
of Faith’s sorrows, and not unreasonably. The tale is very touching, 
and it is consistent, although unnatural. Such men as the hero 
and his cousin, George Erskine, are not likely to be found in real 
life ; still, if they did exist, they would in all probability behave 
in the manner described by Miss Craik. They are more like the 

oys who figure in moral tales for youth than anything else, so 
unlike are they to the actual occupants of coats and trowsers with 
Whom society brings us into contact. It is quite an ideal world in 
Which Miss Craik’s characters move—one in which the coarser | 
Passions are kept in subjugation, and trifles exact an inordinate 
share of attention. Sentiment prevails there to an extent unknown 
in other spheres ; and romance, unchecked by the cynicism which 


Springs from experience, succeeds in perpetually working its own 
sweet will. There are many readers to whom such ground as 

Tiss Craik has occupied will be more attractive than the common- 
piace realms devoted to every-day life, and to them her book will 
be certain to give much pleasure, and much also of that pain which 
1S itself of a pleasurable nature. 

_ The story of “ Robert Dalby and his World of Troubles” is 
simple and touching, and it is very agreeably told. There is real | 
pathos In many of its pages, especially in the description of the 
old scaffold-builder dying in the dark on Christmas Eve, while his | 











little grandson is vainly attempting to purchase a candle to light 
his sick room; and in that of the manner in which the poacher, 
when he comes out of prison, receives the news of the death of the 
eu whom he was to have married. The first few chapters of the | 

ook are the best; but the whole of the story is interesting, and 


recte is @ freshness about it which cannot fail to commend it to the | 
wou work than “ Fides, or the Beauty of Mayence,” it | 
fron be hard to find. We are informed that it has been adapted | 
- the German ; but for what it is adapted, unless it be the 
‘ste-paper basket, does not appear. The original of the story | 
may possibly be attractive to Germans ; but the translation does | 


not offer a single point of interest beyond the fact that it isa 
posthumous work, . 


THE MAGAZINES. | 


A very interesting article by Miss Frances Power Cobbe, on “ The 
Indigent Class—their Schools and Dwellings,” leads off the February 
number of Fraser. It contains a minute, and unquestionably a true, 
account of the frightful house accommodation provided for the poor 
in London and other large towns—accommodation constantly growing 
less and less, and worse and worse, owing to the destruction of the 
humbler class of streets to make way for railroads and grand edifices ; 
it describes the efforts recently made by various philanthropists for 
mitigating the evil; and it sketches and criticises other plans put 
forth with the same benevolent object. These are subjects in which 
the masculine understanding and feminine sympathies of Miss Cobbe 
are seen to admirable advantage. “A Late Resident” in Jamaica 
contributes a paper on the recent insurrection, in which he gives his 


the energy of Mr. Eyre, “ Jamaica would have been lost to the 
British Crown;” but, as the editor of Fraser says, in a note, 
“of evidence of the intended rebellion he contributes nothing, 
and appears to be unaware of the necessity for such a thing.’ The 
editor also observes, in another note :—“ The evidence on which Mr. 
Gordon was convicted was not enough to hanga dog upon.” From 
“ A. K.H. B.” we have an article on ‘ Presbyterian Sermons from 
Archiepiscopal Churches,” which shows that some of the Scotch clergy 
have of late exhibited a greater breadth and kindliness of religious 
thought than was formerly their wont. ‘“ Elements of the Military 
Balance of Power in Europe” will be interesting to the professional 
soldier, and Mr. G. O. Trevelyan’s little Anglo-Indian comic drama, 
| “The Dawk Bungalow, or Is his Appointment Pucka?” will doubt- 
| less be appreciated by those who have a wider acquaintance than we 
can boast with the manners and phrases current among our country- 
men in the East. It was acted at the residence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal on the 21st of December, 1863, and we see it is 
to be continued in a subsequent number. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 
makes some remarks on the Report of the Capital Punishment 
Commission, bringing forward proposals of his own in opposition to 
those of the Commission; an anonymous writer vividly describes 
“An Alpine Storm ;” and the number winds up with some temperate 
remarks on the Sanday Question, tracing the progress and develop- 
ment of Sabbatarian observances from early down to present times. 
Fraser this month has no story, continued or otherwise, unless Mr, 
Trevelyan’s drama is to be regarded as such. 


Macmillan has a thoughtful article on Dr. Pusey’s “ EHirenicon.” 
Speaking of the various attempts which have been made towards effect- 
ing a reconciliation of the three chief Christian Churches, the Romish, 
the Greek, and the English—the last of which is that contained in 
the work under notice—the writer says:—“ It is not a proposed 
reconciliation between three Christian Churches that we view with 
suspicion, and which we rejoice to regard as for the present out of the 
question. It is a league between three great political establishments, 
all of them infected, and the two largest intensely animated, by the 
spirit of persecution. At a distant day, perhaps, but one which ig 
not hopelessly distant, freedom, charity, and the revival of a genuine 
faith, will bring to pass a real and universal reconciliation. . ... But 
the reunion will not be based upon the principles of the Encyclical, 
nor will it be for the purpose of concentrating forces against a 
Christian foe.’ Macmillan this month can boast the writing of a 
Prince—Prince Frederick of Slesvig- Holstein—who contributes a very 
pleasant piece of antiquarian gossip on “ Bolsover Castle.” The article 
on Chili, by “a Ten Years’ Resident,” is timely and amusing; that 
on “The New Parliament” is slight and superficial; and that on 
‘* Death on the Seas,” with reference to the loss of the London, is a 
mere reproduction of stale newspaper matter. 


The Cornhill begins a new story—“ The Claverings”—of which 
three chapters are given, together with a very bad illustration, and 
goes on with “ Armadale,” which has not yet reached its termination. 
We have also No. LI. of the tale entitled “To Esther,” and a poem on 
“The Jews’ Wailing-Place, Jerusalem.” The most striking article 
in the number is one by Mr. Matthew Arnold, called “ My Country- 
men,” which is avery curious exposition of the writer’s favourite ideas 
about the degeneracy of England, owing to the supremacy of the 














middle class. Until the era of the Reform Bill, he argues, England 
was governed by the aristocracy; and aristocracies, though poor in 
ideas, are rich in energy. The English aristocracy, in the days of ita 
strength, had a European policy—in many respects a narrow and 
selfish policy, mixed with some good, but still a definite and strong 
policy; and at the close of the war with France that policy was 
triumphant, and England was acknowledged to be the first Power in 
Europe. Since 1832, the middle class has been predominant, and it 
has no other purpose, says Mr. Arnold, than to make itself rich by 
unlimited trade. It is admitted to have done some worthy things 
in the way of unshackling industry and extending personal freedom ; 
but its ideas are generally ignoble, it lacks intelligence and 
culture, it allows the classes beneath it to remain in a state of 
hopeless ignorance and misery, and it has absolutely no policy what- 
ever with regard to foreign affairs, nor any comprehension of the 
needs and tendencies of foreign peoples—not even of those of our own 
descendants, the Americans. The consequence is, according to Mr. 
Arnold, that, from having been the first Power in the world, we 
have become the third, ranking next to France and the United States. 
All these views the author brings out in the course of an imaginary 


| conversation with a number of foreigners—the foreigners advancing the 
| adverse criticisms, and Mr. Arnold faintly objecting. The article is 


written in a tone of fine, clear, cold irony, and, though certainly un- 
pleasant to our national vanity, is not without some truth, and is at 
any rate very provocative of wholesome thought. The other articles 
fin the number are of a light, gossiping character, and consist of “* My 
Experiences in a Greek Quarantine,” “ Catherine de Bourbon, and 
‘* The Ceremonies of the Jewish Religion.” ~—e 
Mr. Grote’s “ Plato,” which seems to be going the round of the 
Magazines and Reviews just now, is discussed in the Month—of course 


Opinion that, had not the movement been crushed at once by: 
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from a Roman Catholic point of view; and it is fanny to find the 
writer, in vindicating the teaching of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
finding an opportunity for proclaiming that “the attack of the Re- 
formers [of the time of Luther upon the principles of the Papacy | was 
an attack upon reason, as well as religion,” and that “the errors of 
the leaders among them were sins against common-sense as well as 
religion.” Of the other papers, two of the most interesting are, “The 
First Sister of Mercy,” and “ The Musée Retrospectif in Paris.” 


The Argosy follows out the plan with which it started, of providing 
a miscellany of buoyant and entertaining articles, tales, and sketches, 
which shall not try the patience of the reader by making too great a 
demand on his thinking powers. No. III. is full of amusement, but 
offers no ground for specific criticism. 


The Dublin University Magazine abounds in continued articles and 
serial stories; but it has also a few of those agreeable literary and 
antiquarian essays which pleasantly distinguish it. Of these are the 
articles on “Old Paris,” fall of interesting details, and on “‘ Imposture 
and Credulity,” which treats of the ever-fascinating subject of witch- 
craft, and other similar matters. The political essay on “‘ The Opening 
Session” is not to our taste; so we will leave it. 


The Victoria Magazine reviews the life and writings of Eugénie de 
Guérin, discourses of “‘ Modern Advertisements,” treats, as usual, of 
divers subjects interesting to women, and continues its serial stories. 
—The Eclectic reviews Dean Alford’s poems, the Messrs. Simson’s 
work on the Gipsies (noticed by us last week), Mr. Elihu Burritt’s 
** Walk from London to Land’s End,” and Dean Stanley’s ‘* Lectures 
on the Jewish Church,” besides, in other articles, handling various 
doctrinal matters.—Good Words contains, among other excellent 
articles, a very curious account of ‘“‘ A Frenchman’s Impressions of 
England a Century Ago,” by the Dean of Canterbury.—The first 
monthly part of the New Series of Once a Week promises well. It 
consists of a large amount of varied and amusing matter, with illus- 
trations, all for one shilling. 


We have also received the Baptist Magazine, the Pulpit Analyst, the 
Masonic Press, the Household, the Family Friend, the Sunday Magazine, 
and Part I. of the Working Man, which appears excellently to fulfil 
the purposes it was designed to serve. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Dream of Gerontius (Burns, Lambert, & Oates.)—The dedica- 
tion of this little poem is signed “J. H. N.,” and we believe we are 
divulging no secret in saying that the author is Father Newman. It 
is a sacred drama, representing the progress of a human soul from 
the first agonies of bodily dissolution to the Divine Judgment which 
is to consign it either to Purgatory or to Hell. Gerontius is of course 
a good Catholic, and we are given to understand that he is surrounded 
on his death-bed by a priest and assistants, as well as by his relatives, 
and that all the accustomed offices of the Church are performed. In 
the opening speech, Gerontius (still living) describes the physical and 
moral agony with which he is possessed at the near approach of death. 
Farther on, after the prayers of the priest and his assistants, the Soul 
of Gerontius speaks, or rather meditates, in space, as it is borne 
onward to the Judgment Seat. Then the Guardian Angel of the Soul 
communes with the spirit of Gerontius, and instructs it as to its 
destiny ; and finally, the Judgment being passed—which of course is 
only distantly and darkly indicated—the Angel lowers the ransomed 
Soul through the penal waters into Purgatory, where it is to wait 
until the Resurrection summons it to eternal bliss. One can hardly 
describe in a few sentences so solemn a theme without seeming to 
treat with irreverence subjects and ideas which all sects of Christians 
agree in regarding as sacred and awful. For the same reason, we 
must decline to enter into any elaborate criticism on the poem. We 
are not precluded, however, from bearing testimony to the remarkable 
power exhibited by the writer in many passages, to the sweetness of 
some of the hymns, to the subtlety with which conceptions so far 
removed from our ordinary human experiences are defined and brought 
forth into distinctness, and to the general effect of reality which the 
poet has contrived to produce upon the reader’s mind. To some parts 
we are disposed to take exception, either on literary or psychological 
grounds. We cannot admire the choruses of the Demons, with their 
frivolous metre, and the use of common or vulgar words, such as 
“chucked” and “fudge;” and the dying speeches of Gerontius, 
though extremely fine as expressions of vague yet overwhelming 
terror, are, we trust, great exaggerations of the truth, or, rather, 
entire misrepresentations of what we have reason to believe is the 
beneficent rule of Nature. Medical men—who are the best guides we 
have on such a subject—give us to understand that, except in occa- 
sional instances, the physical process of dissolution is not very painful, 
and that it is but seldom attended by any indications of a sentiment 
of dismay. We really do not see what is gained by the three-piled 
agonies of Dr. Newman’s muse. Many worthy persons, we know, 
think it advisable to frighten themselves and others with horrible sug- 
gestions as to death ; but we greatly doubt if such teachings have any 
real influence for good, the instinct of nature being to disregard them, 
if it be not goaded into an irreverent defiance. The Italian poet, 
Andrea de Basso, wrote a poem on a heartless beauty of Ferrara, in 
which he described her condition in the tomb with a hideous elabora- 
tion of ghastly details; yet we do not read that it made any lasting 
impression on the Ferrarese. For the greater part, however, Dr. 
Newman’s sacred drama—thongh pervaded by a strictly: Roman 
Catholic feeling—is such as most denominations of Christians will 
accept as expressive of their own belief. 


The Magic Mirror. A Rownd of Tales for Young and Old. By 
William Gilbert, Author of “De Profundis,” &. With Eighty-four 
Illustrations by W. 8S. Gilbert. (Strahan.)—Walter de Courcey, a 
merchant of London, of the fifteenth century, receives into his house 
in Bishopsgate-street a mysterious Italian Count, in a very bad state 





of health, who brings with him from Venice a magnificent glass 
mirror, a thing then unknown in England. The Count—who, though 
extremely courteous, is somewhat odd in his manners, and who is sus. 
pected of necromancy, and of being connected with ‘the Jews—gets 
rapidly worse, and finally gives up the ghost in the rich merchant’s 
dwelling, having first bequeathed to De Courcey the mirror, which has 
not yet been unpacked from its case. When at length revealed, it is 
found to be set in a deep gold frame, which bears, in ruby-coloured 
glass, an inscription of a cabalistical character, which no one can read, 
The merchant and his daughter are delighted with the mirror, and the 
former wishes that he had a faculty of reflecting the truth of things 
in a manner as unerring as the glass before him. The wish is imme. 
diately granted. De Courcey obtains a supernatural power of divining 
the real thoughts and intentions of people; but he loses his happiness, 
though crowned with unexampled success in all his enterprises. Other 
persons who come in contact with the marvellous crystal also find their 
wishes fulfilled, and thus prove the vanity of their desires, the satis- 
faction of which only leads them into some annoyance or calamity. 
Their adventures form the “ round of tales” in Mr. Gilbert’s book, and 
the stories, besides having a very excellent moral, are amusingly told. 
They are by turns humorous, fanciful, and grim, and the conceptions 
are often exceedingly ingenious. The language of the characters is a 
little incongruous, being that of the present day, though the period is 
the fifteenth century; bat Mr. Gilbert is perhaps right in preferring 
an unpretentious colloquialism to the wretched patchwork frequently 
put forward in historical novels as old English. The illustrations by 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert are small and sketchy; but they show a good deal 
of fantastic cleverness. 


Out West: a Series of Letters from Canada and the United States. 
By George Tathill Borrett, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
(Groombridge & Sons.)—Mr. Borrett writes in a light, amusing, but 
somewhat slangy style, and with the confident air of a man who has 
seen the world. He does not tell us much that is new about the 
Canadas and “ the States ;”’ but he seems to have looked at all things 
with an impartial eye, and his experiences of American society during 
the latter days of the civil war, especially at Washington, are inte- 
resting enough. The most remarkable characteristic of the author is the 
candour with which he confesses his changes of opinion. He went 
out with an intense dislike of the Americans, and he learnt to admire 
the better elements of their nature. He left England with the 
most extreme Confederate sympathies, and he came back with an 
equally strong impression that the Times had misled the English 
people on the facts and principles of the war, and that the Northerners 
were terribly in earnest, and patriotically devoted to. what they con- 
ceived to be the cause of their country. He was n more than 
half-convinced that the stories about Southern cruelties to Northern 
prisoners were substantially true. At the same time, we must do him 
the justice to say that he has not become a Yankee-worshipper. He 
saw a great deal of ruffianism in the West, and a great deal of valgarily: 
impudence, and sharp practice everywhere; and the comple 
usually brought forward by English travellers Sgainst American 
morals and manners are here repeated. Mr. Borrett quitted England 
early in August, 1864, and he was back again by the errd of the year, 
so that he did not see the collapse of Secession; but he witnessed the 
beginning of the end. He went “to the front,” and, when at 
Washington, made the passing acquaintance of some of the leading 
men in politics and war. He was introduced to Mr. Lincoln, whom 
he liked very much, and to Mr. Seward, whom he did not like at all; 
and he saw in General Grant a mean-looking, under-sized man, more 
like a mechanic than a soldier. The book has no great value, but it 
is amusing and readable. 


The Adventures of a Serf’s Wife among the Mines of Siberia. By 
Mrs. Agar. (T.C. Newby.)—Desirous of drawing a picture of Russian 
habits in the more distant parts of the empire, and of the condition of 
the serfs previous to their emancipation, a few.yeara ago, by the 
present Czar, Mrs. Agar has related a story of aristocratic tyranny 
and peasant suffering, which, she informs us, is founded on fact. Aza, 
the heroine, is the beautiful young wife of Peter, a serfof Count 
Indenhoff, whose estate is situated on the right bank of the Volga, 
not far from its confluence with the Moskwa, at a spot called “ the 
Valley of the Golden Mouth.” The Count is a scoundrel and a 
debauchee; and, desiring to get the wife into his clutches, he seizes 
the husband, and is supposed to send him off to the mines of Siberia. 
Aza accordingly goes there on foot, having first left her infant at the 
Foundling Hospital at Moscow. The book consists fur the most part 
of an account of her wanderings, and a description of the different 
places she passes through, as well as of the manners and personal 
appearance of the people inhabiting them. ‘The young wife at 
length reaches the mines, but does not find her husband. He 
has in fact not been sent there, but has been kept in a dungeon, 
from which he is released by his fellow-serfs in an insurrection 
against the depraved and relentless Count. Aza, returning after 
awhile to her old home, arrives in the midst of the disturbances, and 
recognises her husband in the crowd of excited and angry peasants. 
Indenhoff has by this time been satisfactorily burnt alive in his castle ; 
and Peter and Aza, after reclaiming their child from the Moscow 
hospital, and keeping out of harm’s way until all trouble has blown 
over, find themselves once more in the midst of happiness and content. 
The story is but slight, and through a large part of the book we seem 
to be reading a volume of travels, or a description of a foreign country, 
rather than a tale. Occasionally, we think, these episodes have been 
carried too far; as, for instance, in the account which the authoress 
conceives it necessary to give of the occupation of Moscow by the 
French in 1812, and of the burning of the city, which is introduced 
simply because the heroine goes there to leave her child at the 
Foundling Hospital. But we take it for granted that Mrs. Agar’s chief 
object in composing her story was to give a vivid representation of 
Russian life and scenery, and in this she has succeeded admirably. 
A better idea of the inner parts of Russia may be derived from 


| reading this single volume than from many works of travel; aud the 
: story, though slender, is sufficient to engage attention. 
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More Shells for the Ocean. By Valentine Durrant. (Murray & Co.) 
—It is long since we have seen such an accumulation of rubbish | 
within the covers of one book as we find in Mr. Durrant’s volume. 
The foolishness is marvellous; astounding the complacency 
with which the author utters platitudes and commonplaces with 
the air of having made a discovery for which the world was 
waiting. It matters not whether he is writing prose or worse 
(to repeat Douglas Jerrold’s joke); his inanity is never at fault. 
One might pick out some fine bits. For instance, in “ Truth and 
Trade”’ we find this affecting, but rather vague, exhortation :—“ Raise 
high the banner of truth, some one!” In the essay on “ Novels and 
Novel-Writers” (which appears to consist in the main of a catalogue 
of the works of various authors), we are told that among the best 
novels of Dickens are “The Old Curiosity Shop,” “ Barnaby Rudge,” 
and ‘‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock.” Here is a thought on Shakespeare: 
“‘ Perhaps no one mind ever possessed so magnificent a range of ideas, 
and the happy power of investing those ideas with words. .... The 
name of Shakespeare, the greatest England owns; the pride of Albion, 
and wonder of the world. Ever glorious be the ruddy hue of sunlight 
o’er his birthplace!” We will here break off. Not even Mr. Durrant 
himself can surpass that. 


The Every-Day Book of Natural History. By J.C. With Illustra- 
tions. (Warne & Co.)—The “ J. C0.” of the title-page in the volume 
thus entitled turns out, at the end of the preface, to be a Mr. James 
Cundall, of Redland, Bristol, who, having contributed to the Western 
Daily Express some notes on Natural History, has now, at the request 
of friends (who appear to us always to be much more importanate in 
their flattering solicitations in the provinces than they are in London), 
enlarged, recast, and reprinted them in the form of a book. ‘“ The 
object sought to be attained,” we are told, “ has been to give a brief 
but correct description of, and such anecdotes and legends as are 
connected with, the wild flowers, insects, birds, and animals most 
commonly observed in rambles into the country throughout the year.” 
A note of some kind—sometimes longer, sometimes shorter—is given 
for each day of the twelvemonth; and, though these have often no 
special application to the day, they are, at least, of the season season- 
able. The volume is avery pleasant one—good for the town, and 
still better for the country. 


Pope Sixtus V. An Historical Play in Four Acts. By Thomas 
Campbell. (Printed for the Author.)—The Fatal Vow. A Ballad 
Opera in Two Acts. By B. 8. Montgomery. (Russell, Oxford.)— 
Mr. Campbell is a youth in humble life, who has written a drama in 
the hope of getting it acted, and who therefore “ reserves the right” 
of so representing it. Mr. Montgomery has written an opera—or, 


The Cattle Plague in 1745. (Printed at Warrington.)—A Cheshire 
farmer wrote in 1760 an account of the cattle plague of fifteen years 
earlier, which, after remaining in MS. more than @ century, was 
recently printed in the Warrington Guardian, and is now republished 
in a small pamphlet. The disease appears to have been the same as 
that now raging; but whether the Cheshire farmer’s methods of cure 
are likely to be serviceable, we must leave to experts to say. 


Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence, No. XXXII. (A. W. 
Benvett.)—The portraits in the February Part of Mr. Ernest 
Edwards’s Work are those of Lord Wrottesley, F.R.S., Mr. Fairholt, 
F.S.A., and Mr. Richard Ansdell, A.R.A.; all well executed, and 
accompanied by memoirs, 


We have also received a new edition of Jn the Silver Age, essays by 
Holme Lee (Smith, Elder, & Co.) ;—Vol. IV., completing the work, of 
the second edition of the Right Hon. William Massey’s History of Eng- 
land during the Reign of George III. (Longmans) ;—Men of History 
(Nimmo, Edinburgh)—a set of biographical sketches of great men 
from the works of celebrated writers ;—A Collection of Two Hundred 
Chess Problems, composed by F. Healey, accompanied by solutions 
(Longmans)—a work of great interest to chess-players, but which it 
would be difficult to review ;—an edition of Don Quixote in one volume, 
illustrated by John Gilbert (Routledge & Sons) ;—A Working Mam’s 
View of Tennyson's ** Enoch Arden,” by J. H. Powell, author of “ Life 
Incidents and Poetic Pictures” (Triibner & Co.) ;—a second edition of 
Dr. Edgar Sheppard’s work on Bathing (Hardwicke) ;—Routledge’s 
British Spelling Book, profusely illustrated ;—the Boy’s Own Volwme 
for 1865, a reissue of the Boy’s Own Magazine ;—Vol. II. of the 
Young Englishwoman (S. 0. Beeton) ;—No. I. of The Net cast in Many 
Waters, a new religious periodical ;—No. II. of the Floral World and 
Garden Guide, edited by Shirley Hibberd ;—No. 386 of the Photo- 
graphic News ;—and Part I., No. 4, of the Sessional Papers, 1865-6, of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Tue last days of January removed from amongst us Mr. Thomas 
Love Peacock—an author whose name was better known among a 
certain literary circle than to the public at large, though many of his 
works have been popular. In early life he was the intimate friend of 
Shelley, the poet; yet, though Shelley has now past away for so many 
years, while Mr. Peacock survived until the last few days, the latter 
was considerably the senior of the former. Mr. Peacock was eighty 
at the time of his death; Shelley, were he now living, would still only 





rather, the libretto for an opera—which one of our eminent composers 
has pronounced too English in its character to have a chance of 
auccess on the English stage; and the author now appeals to an 
Oxford audience to confirm or reverse the sentence. It seems that 
he has obtained the co-operation of Mr. Hatton, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 
and other’ composers; but we have not yet heard of his work in 
London. All we can say is, that the libretto is sad stuff. 


Lectures on Sculpture, as delivered before the President and Mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy. By John Flaxman, Esq., R.A., &c. With 
Fifty-three plates. New Edition. (Bell & Daldy.)—We are glad to 
find the “‘ Lectures on Sculpture” of Flaxman included in the cheap 
and excellent “ Illustrated Library” formerly belonging to Mr. Bohn, 
but now in the hands of Messrs. Bell & Daldy. Flaxman did much 
towards the revival of a taste for art in England, and his criticisms 
are well worth studying. The present edition is embellished with 
several plates of antique and medizval sculpture, and with a portrait 
of the author, from a model by himself. 


Heaven’s Evangel, and Other Poems. By Henry Williamson. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; and Tindall, Huddersfield.)—Mr. Wil- 
liamson apparently thinks that he has a mission to proclaim truth to 
the world in the form of philosophical poetry. Judging from his 
volume, we should say that he has no such mission, or that he fulfils 
it very indifferently. His truths are platitudes, his philosophy is 
sentimentalism, and his poetry is naught. He evidently means well, 
but his book is desperately dull reading indeed. 


The Temple and the Sepulchre. By 8. Smith, M.A., Vicar of Lois 
Weedon, and Rural Dean. (Longmans.)—The thin volume put forth 
by Dean Smith is a reprint of certain letters published a short time 
ago in the columns of a critical contemporary. The matter, however, 
has been to some extent refashioned, being enlarged in some points 
and diminished in others; a Postscript has been added, on the early 
Christian edifices of Greece, and the two mosques of Omar ; and five 
plates have been introduced, giving outlines and plans of the Temple, 
the Sepulchre, Jerusalem, El-Aksa, and the Dome of the Rock. The 
Chief object of the writer is to prove that “the so-called Mosque of 
Omar stands over the spot of the Sepulchre, and the Mosque El-Aksa 
on the site of the Temple.” In support of these views, a great deal 
of learning is exhibited; but for the author's arguments we must refer 
the reader to the work itself. 


Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from Modern Authors. 
(Sampeon Low, Son, & Marston.)—This is a collection of religious 
poems, distributed under certain general heads. It is unsectarian in 
Character, and includes passages and whole poems by writers of 
various creeds. There are even two poems from Shelley ; though we 
must say that many things more directly religious might have been 
found in the works of that strange genius. 


The Siath Work; or, the Charity of Moral Effort. By 8. Meredith. 
(Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—The author of this little volume gives 
an account of the results of recent movements for ameliorating the 
condition of convicts, reforming them by education and religious teach- 
ing, providing them with trades and situations on coming out of gao’, 
and retaining them in the better paths on which they have entered. 
A hopeful view is taken of the general effect of these efforts, though it 
is admitted that there have been several failures ; and many cases are 


be seventy-three. The writer whom we have just lost was a clerk in 
the East India House, like Charles Lamb and the father of Mr. John 

Stuart Mill; and he retired on a pension shortly before the Company 

was deprived of its political powers. He had always, however, found 

plenty of time for writing; and his stories of ‘‘ Headiong Hall,” 

** Crotchet Castle,” and ‘* Nightmare Abbey,” were generally admitted 

to be remarkable specimens of keen satirical humour, expressed in a 

fine, polished, scholarly style. ‘ Gryli Grange,” published in Fraser’ s 
Magazine about six years ago, was not so popular, though it amply 
sustained its author’s reputation for wit and classical acquirements. 
Mr. Peacock also wrote some poems (satirical and serious), and several 
critical and literary essays. In noticing his death, the Morning Herald 
says, oddly enough #—“ The friend and executor of Shelley, almost nis 
last literary labour was a defence of the character of the poet’s first 
wife.” Tunis defence, however (which was hardly needed, the lady’s 
character not having been impugned), involved a serious charge 
against Shelley himself—a charge which the poet’s family afterwards 
showed to be totally unfounded. That the friend of Shelley suould 
have endeavoured to inflict a damaging wound on the reputation of 
the departed genius, is a strange and painful fact; but it is none the 
less true, and, in justice to others, cannot be kept out of sight. 

An Irish paper, in recently remarking that most of the novels now 
being published in London periodicals are by writers who are Irish 
either by birth or by family, speaks of Mr. Wilkie Collins as the son 
of an Irishman. This, we believe, is not correct. The author of 
“ Armadale,” himself a Londoner, is the son of Mr. William Collins, 
the painter, also a Londoner. But the father of the painter came 
from the sister island. Mr. Wilkie Collins is therefore twice removed 
from his Irish connections, and can hardly be claimed as the country- 
man of Carleton and Lever. ; 

Several penny narratives of the loss of the unfortunate Australian 
steamer London have appeared within the last few days, and we hear 
that one of the surviving passengers has drawn up a full account, 
which will be published in book form very shortly. 

Mr. Frank Moore, the historian of the late American rebellion, is 
now said to be engaged upon a new work, “ Women of the War: their 
Heroism and Self-sacrifice.” 

A specimen part of Messrs. Cassell’s reprint of M. Doré’s Bible 
designs has just appeared; but intending subscribers are asking why 
the ornamental illustrations to the text have been omitted. These 
certainly lend a charm to the French original, and afford a remark- 
able contrast to M. Doré’s more daring conceptions. To make the 
English edition in any way a respectable competitor with M. Mame’s 
original, it should possess these beautiful ornaments. By the way, it 
is not generally known that some of M. Doré’s designs to the Bible 
were engraved in this country. Mr. W.J. Linton and Mr. W. Thomas 
were both, we believe, intrusted with the engraving of important 
illustrations. Designs of a certain character, M. Doré thinks, are better 
engraved here than on the Continent. 
Speaking of Doré’s last work, we are reminded that the book is now 
some twenty-five per cent. dearer than it was a month since. Every 
copy has been bought from the publishers’ shelves at Tours; and in 
Paris the dealers are trying to repurchase from the London booksellers 
any unsold copies. The work was published, we believe, at 200f. ; but 
wholesale dealers are now gladly paying 250f. for it. M. Mame, we 
understand, will issue the second edition in parts; but some time 





related in detail which possess great interest for the social reformer. 


must elapse before they can be got ready, 
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The price mentioned by us last week as having been paid for Temple 
Bar by Mr. Bentley was, it seems, somewhat in error. Instead of 
£2,500, the purchase money, we are informed, was £2,800. 

The energetic publishers of “Les Miserables,” MM. Lacroix & 
Verboecken, of Brussels, Leipsic, and Paris, have got into trouble. 
After the death of M. Proudhon, his manuscripts and library were sold 
by his executors. Some of the MSS., together with annotated books, 
were purchased by Victor Hugo's publishers. Proudhon’s Bible—full 
of marginal notes—the firm in question determined to publish ; and 
now we hear from Paris that the publishers, along with Poupart- 
Davye, the printer, have been condemned by the Correctional Tribunal 
of the Seine, for issuing a work which was “an outrage against public 
morals.”’ M. Lacroix has been sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, 
M. Verboecken has to pay 1,500f, and the printer to undergo 
three months’ imprisonment, and pay a fine of 300f. As, however, 
the publishers reside mostly in Brussels, the imprisonment will most 
probably not be endured, although the fines must be paid. 

The conductors of Notes and Queries have recently reprinted, from 
their valuable serial, ‘‘ A Copy of the Original Prospectus of the Times 
Newspaper, January, 1788.” 

Touching the second volume of “ La Vie de Jules César,” we learn 
that the whole of it is in type, the French Emperor and his assistant 
editors being at present engaged in correcting the final proofs. The 
French original may be looked for about the middle of March, and 
the English version will most probably be issued at the same period. 
There are to be thirty-one maps in this second instalment. 

Mr. Gilmore Simms, at one time the editor of a successful Magazine 
published at Charleston, is at present making a collection of Southern 
war-poems, which he intends editing and publishing in a collected form. 

It is said that Lamartine will receive forty thousand francs for his 
* Life of Byron,” now in course of publication in the Paris Constitu- 
tionnel. The proprietors of that journal, we are assured by the same 
authority, have paid M. Lamartine thirty thousand francs for another 
work, entitled *‘Ma Mére,” which has been in their hands for two 
years, with the understanding that it was not to appear till at least 
that time had elapsed. 

In our account last week of the valuable library of the late 
T. Thomson, Esq., Deputy Registrar for Scotland, which Messrs. 
Sotheby have just distributed, we omitted to speak of a remarkable 
old English schoolbook, which was sold on the last day of the sale. 
It had for its title “Terencii Vulgaria in Anglicam Linguam 
Traducta.” The book was without place, name of printer, or date, 
and, as the auctioneers said, was “ probably unique.” It is a 
very early edition, totally unknown to bibliographers, of a work 
which, although complete in itself, probably formed part of a school 
* Terence,” of which no trace now remains, as the thirty-two leaves 
bear the signatures N, 0, P, and Q. The type is similar to that used at 
Oxford, and the book must have been issued not later than 1483, as 
is apparent from the following inscription on the fly-leaf:—* 1483, 
Frat Jéhes gene em* hiic lib. Oxon. de elemosis amico % suo }.” 
The work contains a collection of sentences from Terence, in Latin and 
English, the latter in a small type above the former. The book itself may 
have been used-up in schools, and, if so, this would account for the 
destruction of this and, probably, other editions which must have 
existed, although now the fact is only known by a fragment of eight 
pages, printed by W. Facques, in Abchurch-lane, and preserved in 
Peter-house College Library, and another fragment in that of Earl 
Spencer. 

With reference to the price of three-farthings, quoted by us last 
week from Harper’s Weekly, as the market value to Messrs. Strahan 
& Co. of each copy of their Sunday Magazine, the proprietors of that 
journal have written to the Publishers’ Circular denying the statement, 
and assuring its readers that, having “‘ gone over the several entries 
in our books which represent the total shipment to New York of the 
December part of the Swnday Magazine, we find that the price 
charged, and upon which 25 per cent. duty has been paid, is not 
three farthings a copy, but is nearer fourteen farthings a copy !” 

Mr. Torrens, M.P., will take the chair at the dinner of the News- 
vendors’ Benevolent and Provident Institution, which will be held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 20th of March. This is one of the 
few societies which invite ladies to the dinner-table. 

It is stated that a five-act historical play has just been written and 
printed privately by Mr. Martin Tupper, with a view to its repre- 
sentation in the spring. The subject is, the life and death of Raleigh. 

Concerning the members of the famous French Academy, abcut 
whose learning we have all heard so much, itis said that their new 
Dictionary is progressing at about the same rate as our Dictionary, so 
long announced by the Philological Society. It appears that the “ forty” 
do actually meet every Thursday during the winter, and discuss the 
precise signification of a few words, and then decide on the said words 
being admitted into their dictionary. Our informant says that, “ after 
this statement, we must not at once imagine that these venerable sages 
overtask their strength by this work. When they dispersed for the 
summer, they had reached the word ‘ amener ;’ and last Thursday they 
got as far as ‘analogie,’ on which polysyllable MM. Villeneau and 


tomes.” 


comprises, besides numerous works lately announced :—“ The Lake 
Dwellings of Switzerland and other Parts of Europe,” by Dr. 
Ferdinand Keller, President of the Antiquarian Association of Zurich, 
translated and arranged by J. E. Lee, author of “Isca Silarum,” 
1 vol., with several woodcuts and nearly 100 plates ; a second volume 
of Mr. Samuel Bailey’s work “On the Received Text of Shakespeare’s 
Dramatic Writings, and its Improvement ;” ‘“ Shakespeare’s Sonnets 


(never before interpreted), and his Private Friends,” together with a | 


recovered Likeness of himself, by Gerald Massey; “ Moore’s Irish 


Melodies,” illustrated with iG1 designs by D. Maclise, and the whole | 


of the text engraved, new edition, with all the original designs reduced 





verse by Professor Connington ; ‘The Elements of Greek Syntax,” 
drawn up for the use of Harrow School, by a Harrow Tator; “A 
Selection from Cicero’s Letters,” containing all the important 
allusions to the events of his times, with Notes and Introductions, 
adapted to the use of the highest classes in public schools, by 
E. St. John Parry; “The Leading Topics of Dr. Pusey’s recent 
Work Reviewed in a Letter to Archbishop Manning,” by Frederick 
Oakeley ; “The Re-union of Christendom,” a Pastoral Letter to the 
Clergy of the Diocese ; and the “ Worship of the Virgin Mary: the 
Doctrine and Practice of the Catholic Church in respect to the 
Worship of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” by the Rev. Henry Edward 
Manning, D.D.; “A History of Greece,” drawn from original antho. 
rities, for the use of Colleges and Schools, by George W. Cox, of 
Trinity College, Oxford, author of the ** Persian War,” and “ Tales of 
the Gods and Heroes;” “ Essays on Philosophical Subjects,” by 
Thomas Shedden, of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge; “ Garden 
Architecture and Landscape Gardening,” by John Arthur Hughes, 
with numerous illustrations; “ Thoughts on Great Painters,” by 
the late J. P. Davis, with illustrations in lithography; “ A Hand. 
book for Readers at the British Museum,” by Thomas Nichols; 
** Demonstrations of Microscopic Anatomy,” by Dr. Harley, edited by 
G. T. Brown, with illustrations ; “‘ A Manual of Rhetoric and English 
Composition,” by Alexander Bain ; “The Toxicologist’s Guide,” a new 
Manual on Poisons, by John Horsley; and a number of minor educa- 
tional works. 

Messrs. Situ, Evper, & Co.’s list of new works in preparation 
comprises “‘ Wives and Daughters,” by the late Mrs. Gaskell, with 
eighteen illustrations by George Da Maurier, 2 vols. (from the Corn- 
hill Magazine); “The Life and Death of Jeanne d’Aro, called the 
Maid,” by ‘* Holme Lee,” author of “ In the Silver Age,” &o., 2 vols. ; 
“ A History of Persia, from the Beginning of the Nineteenth Oentury 
to the Year 1858, with a Review of the principal Events that led to the 
Establishment of the Kajar Dynasty,” by Robert Grant Watson; &c. 

Mr. ALEXANDER STRAHAN is preparing to publish “The Reign 
of Law,” essays by the Duke of Argyll; “ Dr. Austen’s Guests,” by 
William Gilbert, author of “‘ Shirley Hall Asylum;” ‘“ Lives of Indian 
Officers,” forming a biographical history of the civil and military 
services of India, by John W. Kaye, author of “The Life of Lord 
Metcalfe,” &c., 2 vols.; “Family Prayers for the Christian Year,” by 
Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury; ‘‘ Familiar Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects,” by Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart.; * Cosas d’ Espaiio, or 
Spain and the Spaniards,” by the author of “ Flemish Interiors,” 
2 vols., illustrated ; “‘ Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in 
Europe,” by G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby, with illnstrations ; 
and “London Poems,” by Robert Buchanan, author of “ Under- 
tones,” &o. 

Messrs. Warp, Lock, & TyteEr have just ready “ The Fairy Realm,” 
a collection of favourite old tales told in verse, by Thomas Hood, and 
illustrated with page engravings, from designs by Gustave Duré, in 
small folio. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Atherton (Rev. C. J.), Nature’s Parables. Fcap., 2s. 6d. 

Bailey (S.), On the Received Text of Shakespeare’s Writings. Vol. II. 8vo., 12s. 
Bean (J.), Family Worship. New edit. 18mo., ls. 

Berkeley (Grantley), + ife and Recollections. Vols. ITI. and IV. 68vo., 30s. 
Bell’s English Poets. New edit. Chaacer. Vol. V. Foap., ls, 

Black (W.), Treatise on Brewirg. New edit. 8vo., 10s, 

Brown Book (The), 1866. Feap., 1s. 

Busby (J.), Our Colonial Empire.—New Zealand. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Byrne (O.), The Young Geometrician. Royal 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Carpenter S E.), Penny Readings. Vol. VI. Feap., ls. 

Cooper (J. F.), The Pilot. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Cowper’s Works, edited by Grimshawe. New edit. Royal 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

De Brett’s Illustrated Peerage, 1866. 12mo., 7s. 

Baronetage, &c., 1866. 12mo., 7s. 

Peerage, Baronetage, &c. In1 vol. 12mo., 15s. 
Doolittle (Rev. J.), Social Life of the Chinese. 2 vols. 8vo., £1. 4s. 

Edgar (J. G.), The Crusades and the Crusaders. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Goethe's Faust, translated by Theodore Martin, 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Goodwin (Dean), Elementary Statistics. New edit. Feap., 3s. 

Greatheart, by W. Thornbury. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 

Handy Horse Book, by a Cavalry Officer. 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Healey (F.), Two Hundred Chess Problems. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 

James (G. P. R.), The Forgery. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 

Jenny Bel!, by P. — . 83 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Kempis (Thomas 4), Imitation of Christ, edited by Dean Goodwin, New edit. 


cap., 5s. 
Laing (33, Pre-historic Remains of Caithness. 8vo., 9s, 
Leathes (8.), The Birthday of Christ: Three Sermons, Feap., 2s. 
Leslie (Col. F.), The Early Races of Scotland. 2 vols, 8vo., £1. 12s, 
Lighted Wa ‘ex 18mo., ls. 
Littlewood (W. E.), Essentials of English History. New edit. Feap., 3s. 
London Catalogue of Periodicals, 1866. Royal 8vo., 1s. 
MacHenry’s Spanish Grammar. New edit. 12mo., 6a. 
Exercises. New edit. 12mo., 3s. 
Maggie Lynne, by Alton Clyde. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 
a { H.), London Labour and the Londun Poor, New edit. Vol. III. 870» 


Mary Don’t hear Us. 16mo., 1s. 


Maurice (Rev. F. D.), the Working-Man and the Franchise. 8vo., 76, 6d. 
Meredith (S.), the Sixth Work. Feap., 3s. 6d 











Patin discussed one hour. When letter A is complete, it will occupy | Meadows (F. 0.), Italian Dictionary. New edit. 18mo.;4s.'€a. 


eight quarto volumes. It will be a convenient work to pack in our | 


portmanteaus, as, when complete, it will oocapy one hundred ponderous | Odds and Ends. 1 vol. Feap., 4s. 64. 
: ; | Oxford University Calendar, 1866. 12mo., 4s. 
Messrs. Loneman & Co.’s quarterly list of works in the press | 
| Ramsay (Professor), Geological Map of England and Wales. 30s. 


Mogridge (G.), Every-day Lessons. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Musgrave (Capt. T.), Castaway among the Auckland Islands, Or. 8vo., 58. 
New Dictionary of Quotations. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Railway Library.—Vidocq. Feap., 2s. 
Reed (W.), History of Sugar and Sugar Yielding Plants. Or. Svo., 5s. 


| Robertson (Henrietta), Memorials of, by Anne Mackenzie, Or. 8vo., 78. 64. 


Sabbath Teachings. 2ndteries. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Scott’s Practical Cotton Spinner. Newedit. 8vo., 12s, 
Seadrift, by Admiral Robinson. New edit. Feap., 2s. 


_ Select Library of Fiction.—Beppo the Conscript, by T. A. Trollope, Feap., 28- 


Shakespeare's Songs, Illuminated by Mrs. H. Abrahall. Small 4to., 21s. 
Stapleton (A.G.), Intervention and Non-Intervention. 8vo., 9s 
Taylor (Isaac), Saturday Evening. New edit. Foap., 5s. 
Thompson (A. C.), The Believer’s Journey. Feap., 1s. 

Tytlers (Sarah), Sweet Counsel. Fcap., 5s. 

Watts (J.), The Facts of the Cotton Famine. S8vo., 12s. 

What Jesus Is. 16mo., ls. 


| Willis (R.), Architectural History of Glastonbury Abbey, 8vo., 7s. 64. 
by a new process; the “ Alneid” of Virgil, translated into English — A : ory of uastonbary Abbey, 8vo., 7s, 


Winslow (Mrs ), Memoir of, New edit. Feap., 6s, 








